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Letters to the Editors 





Japan University Is Included in Offering 





Ten Per Cent to the ICU 


TO THE OUTLOOK: 

You may be interested to know that the 
Women of the Church of Augusta Stone 
Church voted unanimously at their recent 
meeting on World Missions to give 10 per 
cent of the special Self-Denial offering to 
the Christian University of Japan. 

This over-and- 
above the regular amount in the budget 
for missions and we felt that since our 
Board of Missions has given approval to 
the plan, but provided no means of finan- 
cial backing, the least we can do is to give 
a part of the offering to that cause. 

The offering amounted to $540, which 
means that $54 will be sent for the Uni- 
versity Fund. While this is a small 
amount, it is a token of our interest, and 
we shall pray that many others in our 
churches will be led to join with us in do- 
ing our share to realize this goal. 

TH) OUTLOOK has done a fine service 
in bringing to our attention this oppor- 
tunity to share in a project which will of 
necessity count for much in turning the 
people of Japan to Christ. 

RUTH J. (Mrs. J. M.) McBRYDE. 

Ft. Defiance, Va. 


offering is a_ special, 


Flashback on Inter-Seminary 
Meeting at Rock Island, Ill. 


TO THE OUTLOOK: 

I would like to give you some of my im- 
pressions of the Second Triennial Inter- 
Seminary Conference that it was my privi- 
lege to attend recently (OUTLOOK, Jan. 
16, 30, Feb. 13). There were some 415 de- 
legates from 42 different denominations, 
and 88 different schools. 

One of the greatest impressions that I 
received from the conference was the em- 
phasis that the speakers placed on the 
gospel message that has as its center, the 
cross of Christ, the Son of God. 
again the fact 
this gospel 


Again and 
was brought out that if 
was not preached, we who 
preach and will preach will be doomed to 
failure. Also the minister must experi- 
saving grace of God through 
Christ before he can preach to the unsaved 
of this world and before he can be a pas- 
tor to the saved of the church. 

Another impression was the general 
agreement of the delegates to this main 
theme of the church. I had the feeling 
that if any delegate of one of the different 
denominations were to be confronted by 
a man who was not a Christian, the mes- 
sage of that particular delegate would be 
the same in essence as any other of the 
delegates there and the same as the main 
leaders who dealt with that part of the 
preacher's message. It is true there were 
some there who had a different message. 
They were very few and to me it is very 
significant that they left the conference 
at the end of the week strangely and 
deeply moved. 


ence this 


And then I was impressed by the general 
idea of unity which was brought out at the 
conference by the speakers and felt in the 
froup as a whole. As one of the speakers 
said, “Unity is not something we can 
create, it is something we must express.” 
We who are Christians have an underlying 
unity in that we are all members of the 
body of Christ. Our loyalty should be first 
to that invisible church. If it is the Lord's 
will for some of the branches to be united, 
then by all means they should be united. 
In the meantime, however, the different 
branches should be loyal to that True 


THE 
the act of March 3, 1879. 
Richmond 19, Virginia. 
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Church of Christ and work together to 
preach the gospel to all men for the pur- 
pose of bringing them into that church re- 
gardless of which branch. 

There are many other impressions that 
I would like to mention such as the friend- 
liness of the whole group, the earnestness, 
and the willingness to see the other per- 
son’s view on the minor details of inter- 
pretation. The space is not sufficient so 
I will simply say that, all in all, the con- 
ference was a revelation to me as to the 
way students of other denominations and 
in other parts of the country think and 
feel. 

I hope and pray that movements of this 
kind will make for less competition and 
rivalry between the different denomina- 
tions and more cooperation and working 
together for the great cause which will 
take all the energy we can put into it. 

DWIGHT LINTON. 

Columbia Seminary, Decatur, Ga. 


Deplores Necessity of Court 
Action to Gain Justice 


TO THE OUTLOOK: 


To the voice of protest against tragic- 
ally unequal and unfair treatment of 
Negroes, the common answer too fre- 
quently is that it is merely the agitation 
of Northern intruders. 

To add to the growing proof that the 
problem is indeed one of immediate con- 
cern to responsible people living in the 
midst of it, I am enclosing a copy of the 
opinion of the Fourth Circuit Court of Ap- 
peals in the recent case of Corbin vs. 
County School Board of Pulaski County, 
Virginia (U. S. C. A. 4th Circuit, Novem- 
ber 14, 1949) 177 F. (2d) 924. 

In this incident there are many notes 
of sadness and no part of it seems to re- 
flect much credit upon that great body of 
Southern people who profess to be Chris- 
tians. 

First, until the very recent day of 1939, 
there were apparently no facilities for a 
high school education for Negroes what- 
soever. 

Next, the actual facilities were not even 
established by the state at that time and 
high school education for Negroes of that 
area was due to the acts of what appeared 
to have been a Quaker organization of 
Philadelphia. 

Third, a state which has long and well 
championed “state’s rights” neglected, for 
g00d cause or bad, through its agencies to 
live up to its “state responsibilities” to 
secure practical equality and fairness re- 
quired not only by the Constitution of the 
United States but, more important, by its 
own constitution and laws. 

And, finally, the unfortunate victims of 
this discrimination had to seek and obtain 
their redress through the compulsory pro- 
cess of a court of law, rather than through 
the concerted action of an enlightened 
Christian people; courts, to be sure, exist 
precisely to enforce rights, but is it not 
somewhat shameful in an era which de- 
plores secularism that a person must use 
a secular instrument to obtain a practi- 
cal measure of that fairness and equality 
which the overwhelming majority of peo- 
ple in that area affirm to be the teaching 
that all are one in the sight of God? 

If, as said by these eminent Southern 
judges sitting on an outstanding court 
held in a great Southern state: 


“Whenever the forbidden racial dis- 
crimination rears its head, a solemn duty 


$4.00 a year. 


to strike it down is clearly imposed upon 
the Court.” 


what must be the duty of the Protestant 
believer and his organized denominations? 
JOHN R. BROWN. 
Houston, Texas. 


Revised Hymnbook 


TO THE OUTLOOK: 

In your issue of February 27, there is 
a letter advocating the adoption of the 
Hymnal of the Presbyterian Church, USA, 
without any revision. While the USA 
Hymnal has been proclaimed the best 
tunebook in the American churches today, 
while it does contain an excellent respon- 
sive reading section, while it does include 
many more of the old Scottish psalms and 
older hymns than does the Southern Pres- 
byterian Hymnal, it has two major flaws 
which I sincerely hope may be corrected 
at this time by a revision to form a joint 
hymnbook. The major objection to the 
USA Hymnal is the absence of some thirty 
of the oldest, most beloved, and evangeli- 
cal of the hymns now in the Southern 
hymnal. This list includes such old favor- 
ites as “Prayer is the Soul’s Sincere De- 
sire,” “Amazing Grace,” “Safely Through 
Another Week,” “Sweet Hour of Prayer,” 
and “’Tis Midnight and on Olive’s Brow.” 
The other objection to the USA Hymnal 
comes from its use of many new and diffi- 
cult tunes to old hymns, a plan which 
might please the choirmasters, but which 
surely dampens the enthusiasm of the 
average non-musical hymn singer. An ex- 
ample is in the tune to the hymn, “O wor- 
ship the King.” Generally, the stately 
tune, “Lyons,” by Haydn is used in most 
hymnals, but the only tune which the USA 
Hymnal gives for it is an unfamiliar one 
by Croft. 

Why not take the USA Hymnal, which is 
the newer and more complete book, add 
the thirty or so familiar hymns found in 
the Southern hymnal, but lacking in the 
USA Hymnal, add as alternate tunes the 
familiar tunes beside the more difficult 
ones now in the USA book, give the revised 
book a name which would make it accep- 
table to the United Presbyterians, and the 
result would be one hymnal used through- 
out practically all American Presbyterian- 
ism. 

A name which would not only appeal to 
the once exclusively Psalm-singing United 
Presbyterians, but which would have an 
important historical significance would be 
Psalms and Hymns. The first hymnbook 
published by the undivided Presbyterian 
Church in America was called Psalms and 
Hymns; it was published in 1839, twenty 
years before the Northern-Southern split 
in 1860, Such a title would be in keeping 
with the Scriptural wording in Colossians 
3:16, “Teaching and admonishing one an- 
other in psalms and hymns... .” 

WILLIAM O. HARRIS. 

Davidson, N. C. 





Cover Pictures 


Top: The university site at Mitaka, 
17 miles west of Tokyo. This is an 
architect’s drawing of the central build- 
ings of the campus, showing adaptations 
which will be made of property formerly 
owned by the government and used for 
war purposes. The central structure is 
already standing. To the left is the pro- 
posed university church; right, the li- 
brary. Lower: A group of typical Jap- 
anese young men and women who are 
eager to receive the benefits of such a 
university. 
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World Council Urges 
New Peace Efforts to 
End Present Deadlock 


Hydrogen Bomb Is Called 


“Sin Against God’’ 


Geneva. (RNS)—An appeal for a 
“gigantic new effort for peace’ was 
issued here by the executive committee 
of the World Council of Churches. 

The plea was made in a statement on 
the hydrogen bomb which described the 
new weapon as “‘sin against God.”’ 

“We urge the governments to enter 
into negotiations once again and to do 
everything in their power to bring the 
present tragic deadlock to an end,” the 
statement said. 

“The governments of the nations have 
an inescapable responsibility at this 
hour.” 


Nolde and Taft on Committee 


The statement, which was’ unani- 
mously adopted by the executive com- 
mittee, was drafted by a five-member 
sub-committee. This group comprised 
0. Frederick Nolde of Philadelphia, 
director of the Commission of the 
Churches on International A ffiairs; 
George K. A. Bell, Anglican Bishop of 
Chichester, England; Mare Boegner, 
head of the Federation of French Prot- 
estant Churches; Kenneth G. Grubb, of 
Great Britain, chairman of the executive 
committee; and Charles P. Taft, of Cin- 
cinnati, former president of the Federal 
Council of the Churches of Christ in 
America. 

Text of the statement follows: 


“The hydrogen bomb is the latest and 
most terrible step in the crescendo of 
warfare which has changed war from a 
fight between men and nations to a mass 
murder of human life. Man’s rehellion 
avainst his Creator has reached such a 
point that unless stayed it will bring 
self-destruction upon him. 

“All this is a perversion: it is against 
the moral order by which man is bound; 
itis sin against God. All men have re 
sponsibility before God as they face the 
grave issues raised by the hydrogen 
bomb and other weapons of modern 
war. 

“Let each ponder in his conscience, be 
he statesman or scientist or ordinary 
citizen, how far his own action or at- 
titude contributes to the danger of 
world suicide; and what he must do to 
Prevent it, and to bring the nations to 
understand and serve one another. 


Responsibility of Governments 


“The governments of the nations have 
an inescapable responsibility at this 
hour. The world is divided into hostile 


Western Section Says Religious 


Liberty Is Now Being Infringed 


Effort Will Be Made to Include Latin American 
Presbyterian Groups in Alliance Fellowship 


Niagara Falls, Ont. (RNS)—Alarm over “the growing infringements on re- 


ligious liberty in 


both North and South 


America’ was voiced in a resolution 


adopted by the Western Section of the World Alliance of Presbyterian and Re- 
formed Churches at its annual meeting here. 
The resolution urged that every effort be made to bring the several Reformed 





camps through suspicion and mistrust, 
and through the failure of the nations 
to bring their mutual relations within 
an agreed system of justice and order. 

“As representatives of Christian 
Churches, we appeal for a gigantic new 
effort for peace. We know how strenu- 
ously the governments have discussed 
peace in the past. But sharp political 
conflicts continue and the atomic danger 
develops uncontrolled. 

“We urge the governments to enter 
into negotiations once again and to do 
everything in their power to bring the 
present tragic deadlock to an end. This 
is the hour to listen afresh to the word 
of the God who is the Lord of history. 
And this is the hour for earnest prayer 
to him. For the fate of mankind is in 
his hands. 

“Those who trust him do not need to 
fear whatever comes. He is the God and 
Father of our Lord Jesus Christ. All 
are to appear before his judgment seat 
and to give an account of what they have 
done or have refused to do for their fel- 
low men.” 
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bodies south of the Rio Grande into fel- 
lowship with the Alliance ‘‘in order to 
secure complete and accurate informa- 
tion on the status of religious liberty in 
Latin America.”’ 

Concern was also expressed over the 
‘‘pressure being exerted on Congress to 
divert public funds to parochial or sec- 
tarian schools.”’ The group pledged 
continued opposition ‘‘to all efforts to 
weaken the historical position of separa- 
tion of Church and State” in America. 


Telegram to President 


In a telegram to President Truman, 
the delegates asked that no successor to 
Myron Taylor be appointed as envoy to 
the Vatican. 

Professor J. N. Thomas, a member of 
the faculty of Union Seminary, Rich- 
mond, Va., was elected chairman of the 
Western Section for the coming year. 
William E. Lampe of Philadelphia, 
secretary of the Evangelical and Re- 
formed Church, was named vice-chair- 





THOMAS: Heads 
for coming year. 


Presbyterian group 








man. Re-elected were William Barrow 
Pugh of Philadelphia, Presbyterian 
Church, USA, secretary; Roy E. Grace 
of Upper Darby, Pa., United Presby- 
terian Church, recording secretary; and 
Robert C. Liggett of Valley Forge, Pa., 
Presbyterian Church, USA, treasurer. 
The Western Section of the Alliance 
comprises six denominations holding the 
Presbyterian system. These are: Pres- 





McCORD: Underscores a third alterna- 
tive: Protestant democracy. 
byterian Church, USA; Presbyterian 
Church, US; United Presbyterian 
Church; United Church of Canada; 
Presbyterian Church of Canad; and Re- 

formed Church in America. 





McCord Committee Report 


A Committee on Religious Liberty, 
headed by James I. McCord, dean of 
Austin Seminary, had studied matters 
leading t othe action of the Western 
Section during the past year. Dr. Mc- 
Cord’s report, as adopted by the group, 
is as follows: 


1. In view of the growing infringe- 
ments on religious liberty in both North 
and South America, and in view of the 
great need for clear, factual information 
on this issue, we commend to our con- 
stituent bodies the facilities of the Com- 
mittee on Religious Tolerance of the 
Federal Council of Churches, and, that 
one person from each communion be 
made responsible for disseminating this 
information to the proper newspapers, 
church periodicals, etc. Each com- 
munion’s representative on the execu- 
tive committee could be used in this 
role. 

2. We commend to the constituent 
bodies of the Alliance the books Ameri- 
can Freedom and Catholic Power, by 
Paul Blanshard, and The Vatican and 
World Politics, by Avro Manhattan, as 
being accurate and authentic statements 
devoted to factual materials relating to 
this controversial issue. 

3. In order to secure complete and 
accurate information on the status of 
Religious Liberty in each country in 
Latin America, every effort be made to 
bring the several Reformed bodies south 
of the Rio Grande into fellowship with 
the Alliance, and that one person from 
each Latin American Reformed group be 
made responsible for assembling data 
and reporting each year to the executive 
committee which shall serve as a clear- 
ing house for the Alliance on this prob- 
lem. 


4 


“Neither . . . Nor” 


4. We call to the attention of our con- 
stitnent bodies: (a) that communism 
has never been a major threat within 
any nation that has been vitally affected 
by the Reformed Faith, (b) and that 
historically, communism has bred most 
rapidly in lands dominated by the 
Roman Church, and (c) that the choice 
between communism and Romanism is 
not an “either—or,” but a ‘‘neither— 
nor,” in that there is a third position of 
Protestant Democracy that is opposed 
to the other two, and (d) that we are 
called on to support vigorously a posi- 
tive democratic position that will guar- 
antee freedom and justice to all men. 

5. In view of the continued pressure 
on the State Department in Washington 
to give full recognition to the Franco 
government in Spain; and taking note 
of the constant propaganda from official 
and semi-official Roman Catholic sources 
in this country denying that there is any 
persecution or repression of Protestants 
in Spain, we call to the attention of our 
constituent bodies the following facts, 
in order that Protestants may not be 
misled by the many published state- 
ments that are contrary to the true situ- 
ation: 

Dr. John Sutherland Bonnell, pastor 


of the Fifth Avenue Presbyterian 
Church, New York City, went to Spain 
in 1948 to see for himself the actua] 
conditions there. He found from per- 
sonal investigaiion that ‘‘all Protestant 
schools in Spain . . are closed and the 
children required to go to schools where 
Roman Catholic instruction is compul- 
sory.” ‘‘Protestants are not permitted 
publicly to bury their dead with the rites 
of their churches; to print hymnbooks 
or Bibles; to reply in the public pregs 
to any attacks made on them; or to 
place any signs on their churches denot- 
ing they are places of worship.” “They 
have been jailed and fined for holding 
meetings of Bible study and prayer in 
their homes.’’ Moreover, the Spanish 
constitution of June 17, 1945, says in 
part: “‘No public ceremonies or mani- 
festations will be permitted in any re- 
ligion other than the Roman Catholic.” 
(Quotations are from Dr. Bonnell’s 
book, What Are You Living For? pp. 
RTs. rect 

8. We humbly acknowledge our own 
shortcomings in the perpetuation of our 
unhappy divisions which have vitiated 
our testimony and dissipated our infiu- 
ence in the areas into which Roman 
Catholicism is moving most vigorously 
and successfully today. - 








The Inquiring 
Reporter Asks 


What do you think is the best wa) 
we as individuals and as a church 
can show our interest in and provide 
support for the International Chris- 
tian University to be established in 
Japan? 














T. WATSON STREET, Austin Semi- 
nary Faculty, Austin, Texas—Place the 
university in our World Mission budget 
for the coming year; feature it in our 
World Mission publicity; get local 
churches behind the campaign in local 
communities this spring. 

W. J. MILLARD, Minister, Evergreen 
church, Memphis, Tenn.—Since inspira- 
tion without information is impossible; 
we should first inform ourselves about 
the International Christian University 
of Japan and then support the full pro- 
gram as outlined. 

DUNBAR H. OGDEN, Jr., Minister, 
First church, Staunton, Va.—Pray for 
this institution, make contributions to 
it, and request our Board of World 
Missions to reconsider its action declin- 
ing membership on the Foundation. 

CHARLES A. LOGAN, former mis- 
sionary to Japan; now minister, Lex- 
ington, Ky.—Our Board of World Mis- 
sions has endorsed but not given money 
to the university. Enlist Southern 
teachers. Find men who can gladly give 
$1,000 each. 

KELSEY REGEN, Minister, First 
church, Durham, N. C.—If practical and 
if mutually agreeable to the university 
sponsors and our own Board of World 
Missions, I should like to see our church 
provide for some specific, tangible por- 
tion of the university—such as endow- 


ment of a chair, or providing funds for 
some portion of the various buildings. 

JOHN S. LAND, Minister, St. Charles 
Avenue church, New Orleans—Ask our 
Board of World Missions to dedicate a 
significant sum of money and/or invite 
church-wide gifts on the anniversary 
of the dropping of the atomic bomb on 
Hiroshima. 

PATRICK H. CARMICHAEL, Dean, 
Assembly’s Training School, Richmond, 
Va.—Either the Board of Missions, or 
Education (Division of Higher Educa- 
tion) should provide the leadership, 
through which individuals and churches 
may be depended upon to respond gen- 
erously. 

ANDREW R. BIRD, Jr., Minister, 
First church, Huntington, W. Va.—Have 
the Westminster Fellowship or some 
other youth group take the lead in chal- 
lenging other members to join them in 
building understanding at the college 
level. 

MRS. MARTIN CROOK, Spartanburg, 
S. C.—lIndividuals must become seri- 
ously interested and through earnest 
prayer and personal contacts interest 
others. Churches could include the 
project in the regular budget. 

ALTON H. GLASURE, First church, 
St. Petersburg, Fla.—I would suggest 
that every adult and child in the Pres- 
byterian Assembly be requested to give 
25 cents to the International Christian 
University. All can do this much. Many 
will want to do more. 

J. R. CUNNINGHAM, President, 
Davidson College, N. C.; Moderator of 
the 1947 General Assembly—To present 
the matter through church papers and 
otherwise call for the inclusion of this 
objective in local church budgets and 
for personal contributions. 


NEXT WEEK—What leading Biblical 
scholars of the nation think about the 
Velikovsky studies now being published 
as they relate to Old Testament miracles. 
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@ How a Southern Presbyterian minister’s inspired idea caught the 


imagination of millions and is working toward the enrichment of a nation. 


From a Dream to a Grand Reality 


five months after an atomic bomb 

had been dropped from a United 
States Army plane on the city of Hiro- 
shima, a voice was raised in Richmond, 
Va., which in its way was to make as 
wide a reverberation as the bombing 
itself. But with this vast difference: 

The bombing resulted reportedly in 
the death of 75,000 Japanese and the 
serious injury of half as many others, 
while the words of Dr. John A. Mac- 
Lean, pastor of Richmond’s Ginter Park 
Presbyterian Church, have resulted in 
the implementation of an idea that may 
in time bring intellectual life to thou- 
sands of Japanese youth. 

In his church bulletin on that first 
Sunday of 1946, Dr. MacLean inserted 
a short article titled, ““A Suggestion— 
As Foolish as the Teachings of Jesus of 
Nazareth.” In his message, Dr. MacLean 
proposed ‘‘a movement to raise funds 
among Christian people of America for 
the restoration of the Japanese cities 
of Hiroshima and Nagasaki, destroyed 
by our atom bombs.” 

Imediately the press picked up Dr. 
MacLean’s words and the next day the 
nation read them in its newspapers. 
The Richmond Ministerial Union voted 
to sponsor the project. The response 
to the suggestion that Americans should 
in some fashion demonstrate the true 
Christian conscience toward the Japa- 
nese people was electric. 


0 SUNDAY, Jan. 6, 1946, exactly 


An Idea Spreads 


By March, 1946, the consensus of 
the Christian churches was that the 
soundest way of expressing its convic- 
tions was through the establishment of 
a Christian university, in which Japa- 
nese youth could be trained under demo- 
cratic and Christian auspices for the 
useful professions. 

This conviction was put into words 
at a special convocation of the Federal 
Council of Churches of Christ in America 
at Columbus, Ohio. A resolution adopted 
there approved the proposal “that the 
American people be given an oppor- 
tunity to provide funds for the establish- 
ment of a Christian university in 
Japan.” Later that month, the approval 
of the Foreign Missions Conference of 
North America led to the formation of 
a small executive committee which was 
empowered to advance the idea. 

In the course of the next three years 
the movement passed through several 
organizational stages and culminated in 
the incorporation in March, 1949, of 
the Japan International Christian Uni- 
versity Foundation with a board of 
directors which now represents 14 
American and Canadian denominations 





*Publicity director for the Japan In- 
ternational Christian University Foun- 
dation. 
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By HAROLD B. ALLEN* 
* 


and interdenominational boards, and the 
election at Gotemba, Japan, in June, 
1949, of the board of trustees of the 
International Christian University. On 
this board are 27 outstanding American 
and Japanese Christian leaders all resi- 
dents of Japan. 


Realization Nearer 


During recent months a number of 
events occurred which brought the 
Christian university nearer to realiza- 
tion. 

At its meeting in Gotemba, the uni- 
versity’s trustees elected as the president 
of the new International Christian Uni- 
versity the man whom all regarded as 
their first choice: Dr. Hachiro Yuasa, 
one of Japan’s outstanding scientists 
and educators, and a democratic and 
Christian leader who so strongly op- 
posed the militarist regime in Japan 
that he had been forced into exile for 
eight years. 


In addition, two vice-presidents, both 
Americans, have been elected: Dr. 
Maurice E. Troyer, of Syracuse, N. Y., 
professor of education at Syracuse Uni- 
versity and for the past six months edu- 
cational consultant to the new univer- 
sity, who will be vice-president in charge 
of curricula and instruction, and Harold 
W. Hackett, of Boston, assistant treas- 
urer of the American Board of Com- 
missioners for Foreign Missions of the 
Congregational Churches, who will serve 
as vice-president in charge of business 
administration. 

At this meeting a constitution was 
adopted which emphasizes the Christian 
character of the university. It assures 
also that the university will be non- 
sectarian, that its board of trustees and 
faculty shall be composed of persons of 
the Christian faith, and that no dis- 
tinction shall be made between students 
on grounds of race, country of origin, 
or religious belief. 

Meanwhile, in Japan a nationwide 
canvass for funds has been concluded, 
and a total of 154,000,000 yen (about 


A Suggestion 


As Foolish as the Teachings of Jesus of Nazareth 


OR THE THIRD TIME in his life, the pastor of this church feels that the 
Holy Spirit is irresistibly moving him to do something seemingly foolish 
and impractical. The first such experience came when he was compelled 

to give up the profession of law, which he loved, to enter the calling of the 
ministry, which was then unattractive to him. The second was in accepting the 
pastorate of this church, a type of field which he did not feel qualified to fill. 
He now believes that God is directing him to help start a movement to raise 
funds among Christian people of America for the restoration of the Japanese 
cities of Hiroshima and Nagasaki, destroyed by our atomic bombs. 

This is not to pass judgment upon the rightness or wrongness of this act, 
which shortened the war and saved many precious lives. Nevertheless, there- 
by a Christian nation not only killed many thousands of helpless civilians, but 
destroyed the homes of countless others, leaving them shocked, wounded, terri- 
fied and deprived of a means of livelihood. Many of these, especially the wo- 
men and children, were as innocent of starting the war as are the citizens of 
Ginter Park. 

If American Christians were to do something in a big way for these victims 
of our military might, this would not only relieve human suffering, but it would 
be a Christian gesture which would impress the pagan world, and would also 
dramatize, in a striking way, the Spirit of Christ, who taught His followers to 
forgive and to love their enemies—a command which the world has never taken 
very seriously. Thus, we might do something to destroy the seeds of future 
wars and, incidentally, give a powerful impetus to the cause of Foreign Missions. 

In the near future, a fuller statement of this idea will appear in the cor- 
respondence columns of THE PRESBYTERIAN OUTLOOK, which you might be 
interested in reading, appealing to the church at large.... Recently, the Men’s 
Club of the First Presbyterian Church of Wilmington, N. C. adopted resolutions 
in regard to church unity which have impressed our whole denomination. Pos- 
sibly, some organization in this church might care to promote this idea. It 
would be thrilling indeed if, in this new age, the Southern Presbyterian Church 
should step out of its traditional conservatism and take the lead in carrying 
out a plan which might influence the whole world to be more Christian.—John 
A. MacLean in the bulletin of the Ginter Park Presbyterian Church, Richmond, 
Va., Jan. 6, 1946. On this same day the church held a memorial service for ten 
men connected with the church who had been killed in the recent war. Their 
names appeared on the front page of the bulletin. The message above was 
carried on the back page. 








$450,000) has been 
almost wholly paid in. Contributions 
have come largely other 
Christians. Indeed, the campaign com- 
mittee was headed by a non-Christian, 
Hisato Ichimada, governor of the Bank 
of Japan. 


subscribed and 


from 


Campus Purchased 


Funds subscribed have made possible 
the purchase of a 350-acre tract of coun- 
tryside at Mitaka, 17 miles from the 
center of Tokyo. On the site are two 
large, factory-type buildings which are 
to be renovated and remodeled to serve 
as a classroom building and an athletic 
center. Plans for a university church 
and a library have been drawn. 

In many ways the proposed inter- 
national Christian university will be a 
unique and distinctive institution so far 
as Japan is concerned. It will be pri- 
marily a graduate institution, although 
for purposes of demonstration and as a 
laboratory for teacher training a small 
college of liberal arts will be organized. 
It will be professional in that its gradu- 
ate schools will seek to prepare youth 
for specific tasks in their country’s re- 
habilitation. The first units planned 
are graduate schools of education, social 
work and citizenship and public affairs, 
whose graduates will help fill the need 


than © 


for teachers, welfare workers and gov- 
ernment officials trained in the demo- 
cratic and Christian tradition. 

The urgency of the need for such 
leadership in postwar Japan cannot be 
understood without a comprehension of 
the complexity of Japan’s social and 
economic situation. Into a country 
which is about the size of the state of 
Montana, is crowded a population of 
about 80,000,000. The density of popu- 
lation, the lack of sufficient arable land 
on which to raise its food, the wholesale 
destruction of industries and the up- 
heaval in social and religious life have 
created problems of such proportions 
that only the best-trained educators, 
social workers and administrators can 
cope with them. 

The new university hopes to meet in 
a measure the need for such enlight- 
ened leadership. 


To Raise $10,000,000 


To create and endow the university, 
an American board, the Japan Inter- 
national Christian University Founda- 
tion, has undertaken the raising of $10,- 
000,000 in two years. As chairman of 
this undertaking, former Ambassador 
to Japan Joseph C. Grew has asked a 
dozen citizens throughout this country 
and Canada to call together Christian 


laymen and clergy of their regicns and 
plan a canvass for funds. As chairman 
for the Southeastern Atlantic States, 
Grew has designated Fleet Admiral Wil- 
liam E. Halsey, of Charlottesville, Va. 

Thus in three and a half years the 
idea of Richmond’s Dr. MacLean has 
grown into a flourishing reality. During 
1950 and 1951 the effort to raise the 
needed funds will be carried on in the 
United States and Canada, with the 
period between Easter and Pentecost, 
1950, as the intensive weeks. Coinci- 
dently with this program, officers of the 
university will recruit and indoctrinate 
its faculty, which will be made up of 
Japanese, American and European 
scholars. 

While Dr. MacLean’s plan to rebuild 
the cities of Hiroshima and Nagasaki 
has been metamorphosed, the spirit of 
his idea lives. The creation of a uni- 
versity that through its influence will 
help heal the social wounds of Japan 
will, in Dr. MacLean’s words, still be “‘a 
Chfistian gesture which would impress 
the pagan world and would also drama- 
tize in a striking way the Spirit of 
Christ, who taught his followers to for- 
give and to love their enemies.”— 
This article appeared first in the Rich- 
mond, Va., Times-Dispatch. Used by 
permission. 


@ The Governor of the Bank of Japan and chairman of the sponsoring committee 


which raised an unprecedented sum of money sees in the ICU a— 


Symbol of a World Living at Peace 


ITH the International Christian 
University fund-raising cam- 
paign soon to be commenced in 
your country, I consider it a great honor 
to be able to contribute, from a land far 
off on the other side of the Pacific, a 
short article to this publication, and to 
pray for the success of the campaign. 

How deeply touched and inspired the 
entire Japanese people have been by 
many kindnesses and acts of goodwill, 
which have been extended across the 
Pacific to the defeated Japan in the 
form of various aids, both material and 
spiritual, and this in spite of the sever- 
ance by our unwarranted war of the 
close bond of friendship once firmly 
established between our two countries 
by our predecessors. 

Having awakened from the nightmare 
of the past in which military power sig- 
nified national prosperity and strength, 
Japan has taken the lead in renouncing 
warfare and determined to devote her- 
self to the establishment of world peace. 
Her aspiration now is to become a 
modernized cultured nation through ab- 
sorption and assimilation of the cul- 
tures of the world, and at the same time 
to contribute to the welfare of man- 
kind through her trade with other coun- 
tries. 


An Opportune Provision 


A greater happiness could not have 
been brought to the Japanese people at 
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By HISATO ICHIMADA 
J 


this juncture than through the establish- 
ment of the International Christian Uni- 
versity in Japan, and the opportunity 
thus afforded them for acquiring culture 
based upon the spirit of love for all 
mankind, as well as for pursuing the 
study of profound scientific knowledge, 
all through the goodwill of the people 
in America and Canada, who have 
always been so deeply concerned with 
the establishment of peace in this 
world. 

Since the announcement of _ this 
project in Japan, funds contributed for 
the university by our people of all 
classes have reached the large amount 
of 150 million yen ($400,000). 
in my 


Never 
knowledge has there been an 
attempt in our country of such a large- 
scale fund-raising for the purpose of 
constructing a single university, nor has 
there been any similar campaign for 
any other purposes with the exception 
of the Community Chest Campaign. 

In view of the impoverished condi- 
tions of war-torn Japan, this accom- 
plishment particularly evidences the 
fervor with which the Japanese 
people are looking forward to the com- 
pletion of the university, and the 
genuine gratitude which they feel to- 
ward the peoples of the United States 
and Canada. 


gfreat 


A Three-Fold Hope 

It is my sincere hope and desire that 
this university may become a center and 
mainstay for bringing up Japan and 
Japanese people into a nation worthy 
to gain affection of the entire world 
permanently; that we may in this way 
contribute to the maintenance of world 
peace; and that the university itself 


may be an epitome so to speak of the 
world living at peace. 

In concluding, I wish to express from 
the bottom of my heart my gratitude 
to our friends in America and Canada, 
and pray for God’s blessing upon the 
completion of this project. 





ICHIMADA: . with .a .feeling .of 
genuine gratitude. 
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@ In considering some objections which are heard, 


the question is raised on a fundamental proposition— 


Can Southern Presbyterians Cooperate With 


INCE THE IDEA of an International 
Christian University for Japan first 
originated, the writer has heard no 

objections or criticisms from any source 
whatever, except from within the South- 
ern Presbyterian Church. 

The movement has spread rapidly 
throughout the United States, Japan and 
Canada, with very little effort, and 
largely on its own momentum, seeming 
to find a sympathetic response in the 
hearts of multitudes of Christians. 
Among the hundreds of unsolicited let- 
ters which fill my voluminous file on 
the subject, all are enthusiastic, and 
some voluntary contributions have been 
received. Many individuals have talked 
with me about the matter and I have 
attended numerous group meetings in 
Richmond, New York, etc., and have 
never heard a single objection, except 
those from a few Southern Presby- 
terians. 

Believing that these objections can 
be satisfactorily answered, I am glad to 
discuss them to the best of my ability. 


What About Present Needs? 


1. There are those who feel that the 
needs for our own world mission work 
are so pressing that these must have 
priority, and that world missions money 
should not be diverted to any other pur- 
To an extent, all of 
thize with this feeling. The writer has 
always supported our own world mis- 
sions program and, of course, expects 
to continue to do so. However, the same 
objection would apply to the participat- 
ing denominations, yet they feel that 
this cooperative enterprise is so impor- 
tant that it is entitled to their support, 
and that it will undergird and supple- 
ment the work which they are already 
doing in Japan. 

This great cooperative, large scale un- 
dertaking serves to dramatize a united 
Christian effort and extra contributions 
can frequently be procured for such un- 
dertakings which would not be given 
through regular channels. This move- 
ment would be proof that Christians can 
unite, and serve to answer many ques- 
tions in the minds of non-Christian peo- 
ple. As an compassion 
and sympathy for a defeated and sorely 
Stricken nation, 


pose. us sympa- 


expression of 


it would serve to im- 
press many non-Christian Japanese now 
unresponsive to ordinary missionary 
efforts. In terms of future generations, 
a Christian university would supply 
and other leaders not other- 
wise available, and would influence the 
ideology of a whole nation in a way 
which small denominational schools can- 
not hope to accomplish. For our own 
church to carry out such a policy of 
non-cooperation to its logical conclusion 
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teachers 


Other Protestants? 


By JOHN A. MacLEAN* 
& 


would mean that we would cut our- 
selves off from active participation with 
all other interdenominational move- 
ments and limit the work of the South- 
ern Presbyterian Church to very nar- 
row bounds. 


Relation to Established Institutions 


2. The point has been made that such 
a Christian university is not needed be- 
cause of other higher schools of learn- 
ing now existing in Japan, and that 
its establishment would mean overlap- 
ping and competition. Of course, there 
are several Christian colleges and small 
denominational ‘universities’? in Japan 


and this matter has been most care- 


*. 


“he tOa,dae 


- 
& . 





WARM PLACE IN THE SUN 


_ fully studied and considered by the lead- 


ing educators in Japan and America, 
including a number of experienced mis- 
sionaries. 

Men like Ralph E. Diffendorfer, of the 
Methodist Church; Dr. John Coventry 
Smith, long-time Japan missionary of 
the Northern Presbyterian Church, and 
Bishop H. St. George Tucker, senior 
bishop of the Episcopal Church, who 
spent most of his life in Japan, have 
worked out a plan whereby the uni- 
versity will not conflict or duplicate the 
work of existing institutions, but will 
supply the capstone for the whole Chris- 
tian education program for Japan, with 
which it will be carefully coordinated. 


A Christian University 


9 


3. Will the university be really and 
truly Christian? This movement was 





Even spring days ean be cool in Japan, and 
on such oceasions young people attending school in unheated buildings 
often take to a sunny spot outdoors where it is warmer. 
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born of a divinely-inspired idea, con- 
ceived, I believe, by the Holy Spirit, and 
is being carried out by consecrated 
Christians. The leaders have been most 
careful to insure the fact that the uni- 
versity thoroughly Christian, 
and the constitution clearly states that 
it is to be a school of evangelical Chris- 
tianity. The members of the Founda- 
tion will consist of representatives of 
Christian churches. Only Christians can 
serve on the board of trustees, and no 
person not a Christian can serve on the 
faculty or the staff. It is even planned 
to “‘screen’’ the wives of faculty mem- 
bers so that there will be no non-Chris- 
tian element to disturb the work and 
spirit of this evangelical institution. 


will be 


Some Southern Presbyterians have ob- 
jected that a amount of 
the money already raised in Japan came 
from non-Christians. This is true. How- 
ever, in proportion to numbers, the 
Japanese Christians gave ten times as 
much as the non-Christians. The chair- 
man of the Finance Committee, Mr. Ichi- 
mada, president of the 
not a 


considerable 


sank of Japan, is 
member of the church, but his 
Methodist Sunday 
school and he has publicly stated that 
the Christian philosophy of life is the 
only hope for Japan. Many contributors 
are seriously interested in Christianity, 
though they have not yet actually 
adopted our faith. 


children are in a 


So far as the writer is informed, every 
single leader of the movement in this 
country is definitely Christian. Ambas- 
sador Grew, the general chairman, who 
served in Japan for ten years, is a deeply 
spiritual follower of Christ and a lay 
reader in the Episcopal Church. Mr. 
Grew and other statesmen have pub- 
licly stated that the development of such 
a university would be our most effec- 
tive means of combatting Communism 
in Japan. However, this is incidental 
to the main purpose and not the chief 


object of the university, which ts to 


help in evangelizing and Christianizing 
a great nation, where the door is now 
wide open. 


Are There Deeper Problems? 


4. While tne practical objections 
already mentioned are unquestionably 
sincere, is it not possible that they may 
be rationalizations (probably uncon- 
scious) of a distrustful and suspicious 
spirit toward our fellow-Christians of 
other denominations who are cooperat- 
ing in the movement? Of course, we 
cannot dictate the doctrinal standards 
to be subscribed to by members of the 
faculty and the board of trustees, repre- 
senting many denominations. Metho- 
dists and Lutherans, for example, are 
definitely not Calvinists and make no 
pretense of being, but can we deny that 
they are sincere followers of Jesus 
Christ? ‘‘By their fruits ye shall know 
them.” 

Surely we Southern Presbyterians do 
not deny that these other great Chris- 
tian denominations are winning multi- 
tudes of souls for Christ. Their repre- 
sentatives have often pioneered in diffi- 
cult places, where we have come in when 
the ground-work had been done and the 
remaining task was much easier. While 
we readily agree that the views of our 
missionaries in foreign fields should be 
seriously considered in formulating the 
policies and program of our whole 
church, is it fair to permit a small 
number, who would seem to be out of 
sympathy with the majority of our total 
constituency, completely to dominate the 
policies of our boards and our church? 
After all, the foreign missions enter- 
prise is and ever must be a joint un- 
dertaking, including the home con- 
stituency, who make it possible for our 
devoted missionaries to carry on their 
work in foreign lands. If we persist in 
carrying out a narrow sectarian pro- 


gram, it will be difficult to maintain the 
enthusiastic support of an ever-increas- 





ing number of our people who belieye 
in Christian cooperation. 


Our Help, a Liability? 


5. There is another side to this whole 
question which deserves our considera- 
tion. The Southern Presbyterian Church 
is capable of making a great contri- 
bution to this and other cooperative en- 
terprises, provided it enters whole- 
heartedly into them, but if we should 
go in with a critical and distrustfy] 
attitude toward our fellow-Christians, 
it is possible that we might do more 
harm than good; that we would be- 
come a liability, rather than an asset. 
However, the writer, who has spent his 
whole life in the Southern Presbyterian 
Church, hopes that in good time we 
shall enthusiastically come in and do 
our part. 

Can’t we do this now, while the move- 
ment is still in a formative stage can’t 
we use our influence toward making the 
university fully Christian? Do we have 
to wait and come in at the tail end, 
rather apologetically, through the back 
door, as we seem inclined to do in other 
great pioneer Christian movements of 
our day? 

There is reason to believe that the 
International Christian University is a 
divinely inspired dream, well on the 
way toward realization, and in time, it 
is certain to play an important part in 
the Christian life of Japan. 


Who Is on Trial? 


It is said that on a certain occasion 
a group of American tourists were visit- 
ing an art gallery in Florence, where 
many of the world’s famous paintings 
were on display, works of art, tested 
and tried by time, and representing the 
highest accomplishments of the human 
race in that field. When some mem- 
bers of the party made critical remarks 
about these pictures, the guide re- 
marked, “It is the spectators, not the 
paintings, which are on trial.” 


One cannot help wondering what 
future generations will think of the 
Southern Presbyterian Church and its 


apparent unwillingness to measure up 
to the opportunities and challenges of 
our times. As the great Christian army 
of the Lord marches forward, are we 
Southern Presbyterians the only ones 
who fail to keep step, and are we always 
te lag behind? 


LEADING JAPANESE—At last sum- 
mer’s organizational meetings are shown 
some cf the Japanese leaders: (from 
left, seated) Kiyoshi Togasaki, publisher 
of the Nippon Times and chairman of 
the ICU Board of Trustees; Princess 
Chichibu, sister-in-law of the Emperor, 


and an honorary member of the Ad- 
visory University Council; President 
Yuasa. (Standing, left) Hisato Ichi 


mada, Governor of the Bank of Japan; 
and Soichi Saito, a trustee and one of 
the early organizers of the ICU project. 
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CAMPUS SITE—An airplane view shows the ICU campus 
The large building at left was 
It was to have been 
used by the Japanese as an aviation engineering school. The 


site at Mitaka, near Tokyo. 
nearly completed at the end of the war. 


Japanese Response Is Enthusiastic! 
By KIYOSHI TOGASAKI* 


HE URGENT NEED of genuine 

Christian and democratic influence 

and leadership in the educational 
processes constitutes one of the greatest 
challenges in the great transition that 
is now taking place in Japan. 

The old feudal concepts and practices 
are being discarded voluntarily by the 
people in the interest of building a 
pew and democratic nation. The ver- 
tical concepts in a narrow nationalism 
are being complemented by a fresh and 
new approach of a horizontal charac- 
ter which emphasizes our human and 
neighborly relationship among all men. 
This is predicating our new system of 
education. 

Because of the recognition and neces- 
sity of such a fresh approach, the people 

*Publisher of the Nippon Times 
and president of the ICV Board of Trus- 
lees. 





EQUIPMENT AND TEACHERS—Thou 
sands of Japanese were de- 
Sstroyed or disrupted by the war. In ad- 
dition to physical equipment, however, 
Japan needs properly trained teachers. 
This will be the first contribution of the 
International Christian University. 


schools 
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of Japan have responded most en- 
thusiastically to that great project— 
the establishment of an International 
Christian University—jointly sponsored 
by Americans and Japanese. Indeed, 
the response of the Japanese people 
have been such that the fund-raising 
goal of 150,000,000 yen has. been con- 
siderably over-subscribeqd and payments 








ICU will convert it into a fine building, housing administra- 
tive offices and up to 90 classrooms. 
background was a war-time airplane hangar. 

vide a gigantic indoor athletic center. 


The building in center 
It will pro- 


have been completed in short order. 

It is with this united endorsement 
that the International Christian Uni- 
versity enters upon its life of usefulness 
and service not only to Japan’ but to 
the whole of the Far East as well as to 
the world at large. 

The public response in Japan is a 
tribute to and a recognition of the 
soundness, worthwhileness, and stability 
of Christian education. 

May we all be equal 
privilege which 
sponsibility. 


/ 


to this great 
is also a weighty re- 











The Kind of University We Need 


By TORU MATSUMOTO 


eToru Matsumoto is a well-known 
Japanese author and minister. He was 
born in Japan and received his early 
education there with graduate work in 
this country. During the war he worked 
in the United States for the resettlement 
of the Japanese and has recently been 
studying at Columbia University. He is 
the anthor of “The Seven Stars,” and 
co-author of “A Brother Is a Stranger.”’ 
He plans to teach in Meiji Gakuin in 
the city of Tokyo. He is a product of 
Christian missions. 

Here he writes what might well be- 
come a testament of faith for the new 
university.—EDITORS. 


IVE US what we need—a Christian 
university worthy of its name, its 
reasons, its purposes—fit to serve 

the time and the people. A Christian 
university founded in the principles of 
Jesus Christ, dedicated to the ideal that 
the individual is of infinite worth in 
the eyes of God, to the truth that all 
men are brothers in him, and to the 
fact that all men must be set free. 

If this is a university to compete 
with other universities, we do not want 
it, for it would only be burden. If 


it is an educational factory, manned 


want it, 
for it would be just an institution. If 


by mere experts, we do not 


it is a place created out of sentimen- 
tality, we do not want it, for it would 
not stand very long, nor do much good 
If it is merely a symbol, inadequately 
staffed and equipped, we do not want 
it, for it would deteriorate. 


Relizion and a Way of Life 


We need a 
tianity is not only a religion, but a way 


university where Chris- 


of life; a university which is a Chris- 
tian community, where members, both 
faculty and students, share and share 
alike in the experiences of that com 
munity. 

We need a university where educa- 
tion is not only a purpose, but a true 
function; a university which is an edu- 
cational community whose members, all 
learners together, search for the truth 
without fear, 


learning how to grow 


spiritually as well as intellectually for 





TWO NEW REPRINTS 


Now Available 


The Auburn Affirmation 
By Walter L. Lingle 
The Case Against Pouting Chris- 
tians 
By A. Hayden Hollingsworth 
Price of each: Single copy, 5c; 12 for 
25c: 100 for $1.50. 
OUTLOOK, 1 North 6th St., 
Richmond 19, Va. 
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the good of the individual and of the 
society. Such a university will help the 
youth find God in Christ not by the 
method of authoritarian indoctrination 
but through experiences in Christian 
love. 


Such a university must send forth 
young men and women into all branches 
of human endeavor—education, public 
service, law, medicine, business, gov- 
ernment, agriculture, arts, sciences con- 
struction conservation, industry, and 
above all Christian service; men and 
women competent in their chosen fields, 
humble in their spirit, yet burning with 
a desire to serve God and fellow-men. 
This university must actively aid and 


inspire all existing Christian schools in 
Japan by leading them towards ever 
higher standards of learning and service. 
This university must become the mother 
of capable Christian teachers for the 
schools and colleges of the new Japan. 


A Potent Factor 


A Christian university in Japan such 
as we need and dream about will be 
a potent factor in the spiritual, social, 
and educational rehabilitation of suf- 
fering Japanese. It is impossible to 
exaggerate the importance of this. 

A Christian university such as we 
are planning will be powerful influence 
for the world peace for which we pray. 
It would not be too soon if we had the 
university tomorrow. 

Give us a Christian university, be- 
cause we need one. 

Give us a Christian university, the 
kind we realiy need. 


An American-Trained President 


R. HACHIRO YUASA, president of 
the newly-created International 

Christian University, was born in 
Tokyo in 1890. 

Coming to the United States in 1907 
“to find a land where one could lead 2 
real Christian life,’ Dr. Yuasa worked 
fer two years on a California fruit farm. 
He later attended publie school and high 
school for short periods, and at the age 
of 21 enrolled as a freshman at Kansas 
State Agricultural College, Manhattan, 
Kansas, with the intention of studying 
horticulture. 

A part-time job, obtained to help pay 
expenses, was done sc well that a zo- 
ology instructor asked him to be his 
Yuasa’s industry re. 
sulted in a steady job in the university's 
department of zoology and entomology, 


laboratory helper. 


and his choice of entcmology as a major. 
After graduation in 1915 from the uni- 
versity he went to the University of 
Illinois, to earn a master’s degree in 


1917, and his Ph. D. three years later. 


Met Japanese Co-ed 


While at Illinois, Dr. Yuasa met Kiyo 
Ukai, a Japanese girl who was a student 
at Simpson College, Indianola, Iowa. 
Their marriage in 1922 influenced Dr. 
Yuasa to give up his intention of re- 
maining in America, and after a two- 
year honeymoon, the result of a travel- 
ing fellowship, in Europe, the couple re- 
turned to Japan where Dr. Yuasa ac- 
cepted the professorship of entomology 
“®t Kyotc Imperial University. Dr. Yuasa 
in his ten years there won a high reputa- 
tion as a scientist and teacher, and re- 
ceived his degree of doctor of science. 

He spent a year in Hawaii on an en- 
tomological survey for Kyoto University. 
Three years later, in 1935, 
his position at 


he gave up 
Kyoto University and 
abandoned his scientific career to be 
come president of Doshisha University, 
oldest Christian 
This action came 


University in Japan. 
from his conviction 
that Japanese education had reached a 





YUASA: Needed—new men and new 


women, 


dead-end because of its rigid unimagina- 
tive quality and that colleges like 
Doshisha which emphasized personality 
and individuality were a crying need. 

In 1937, only two years later, Dr. 
Yuasa was forced by military pressure 
to relinquish the presidency of Doshisha. 
He left Japan, just in time, in the opin 
ion of many, to avoid imprisonment. He 
traveled in Manchuria and Northern 
China and was a delegate to the Inter- 
national Missionary Conference, at 
Madras, India, in 1938. 

Several lecture tours of the United 
States and Canada under the auspices 
of the International Missionary Confer- 
ence and the American Board of Com- 
missioners for 
lowed, 


Foreign Missions fol- 
and Dr. Yuasa was for the first 
half of 1941 a lecturer on Japanese cul- 


ture at Olivet College in Michigan. 


In U. S. During War 
When the United States was drawn 
into the World War in December, 1941, 
Dr. Yuasa was in Boston where he re- 
mained until 1946, most of the time act- 
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ing as a consultant for the New York 
Committee for Japanese Work. In the 
autumn of 1946 he was repatriated. His 
intention was to promote UNESCO 
(United Nations Educational, Scientific 
and Cultural Organization), but Do- 
shisha University recalled him to its 
presidency in 1947. 

In the summer of 1949 he was elected 
president of the International Christian 
University. He came to 
States early in 1950 to aid in the selec- 
tion of the members of the university’s 
faculty and to help in promotion of the 
$10,000,000 fund-raising campaign. 

Says Dr. Yuasa: 


“No one individual can create a uni- 
versity. I am no more than a symbol 
of living faith in the solidarity and 
educableness of humanity which is 
stanchly upheld by our comrades of 
Christ’s way all over the world. With 
their loyal support and abiding devo- 
tion and with God’s blessing, the Inter- 
national Christian University cannot 
fail to achieve its vital mission in this 
crucial juncture of world history. 


Institutions Lacked Prestige 


“For more than thirty years, Japanese 
Christian educators and their missionary 
friends have been dreaming about creat- 
ing a new first-rate Christian university 
for Japan. Not that there did not exist 
Christian institutions of higher learning 
in Japan, but they failed to command 
national prestige and potent influence 
such as was enjoyed by the government 
universities. Understandably, therefore, 
those concerned with Christian educa- 
tion longed to establish one central uni- 
versity which would be at least equal, 
if not superior, to the Imperial Univer 
sity such as the one in Tokyo. That was 
the height of their aspiration in those 
pre-war years. That concept must go. 
Civilization is on trial. Now humanity 
is at the crossroad. With this funda- 
mental change in world relations, the 
old plan for a Christian university auto- 
matically was obsolete. 

“This new crisis calls for new stand- 
ards, new vision, and new leadership. 
The International Christian University 
is the answer. The International Chris- 
tian University is a dream come true. 
New Japan needs new Japanese, both 
men and women. These new men and 
women can only be produced by new 
education. The International Christian 
University stands for this new educa- 
tion. It is not to be another Christian 
university. It does not consider the 
government university as its model or 
standard. The International Christian 
University has its own ideas and own 
ideals. It is uniquely international in 
composition, intercultural in its com- 
munity atmosphere, interracial in its 
ecumenical fellowship, and definitely 
Christian in principle and practice. The 
International Christian University is to 
be valid in its historical significance and 
to be relevant to the naticnal needs. 
Through its edveational programs and 
institutional services, the International 
Christian University hopes to contribute 
its decisive share to the total regenera- 
tion of the Japanese people and to the 
complete political and social evolution 
of the Japanese nation.”’ 





MITCHELT COLLEGE 
Statesville, North Carolina 


A co-educational institution distine- 
tive in Christian ideals Presbyterian 
Founded in 1856. Fully accredited 


academic work—first two years of 
college. Outstanding denartments in 
musie and _ business. Residence for 


women and single men. Liberal scholar- 
ships. Moderate rates. Catalogue P. 





the United | 





JOHN MONTGOMERY. President 
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The Nation’s Press Approves... 


NEW YORK TIMES: The plan to 
set up an international, non-sectarian, 
Christian university in the outskirts of 
Tokyo is soundly conceived and de- 
serves enthusiastic support in this coun- 
try. This is a constructive approach 
to a difficult postwar problem that is 
taking shape under the leadership of 
men who know much about the need 
for such an institution and its potential 
value. 

CLEVELAND PLAIN DEALER: One 
of the greatest hopes that the Japa- 
nese people can be given a socially and 
spiritually enlightened leadership lies 
in the development of the International 
Christian University of Japan. .. . 
Here is something that richly deserves 
generous public support. 


National Leaders 


GENERAL MacARTHUR: This pro- 
posed university, with its unique com- 
pination of Christianity and education, 
cannot fail to play an essentially im- 
portant part in Japan’s future. Its high 
purpose entitles it to every man’s sup- 
port. 

ADMIRAL HALSEY, Regional Chair- 
man for the Southeastern States: The 
proposed university, with its Graduate 
School of Education, is an ideal set-up. 
It is very apparent that the Japa- 
associate democracy with Chris- 
tianity. It is, therefore, fitting that 
a non-sectarian Christian university 
should be established to spread this 
philosophy. 

ADMIRAL NIMITZ: I know of no 
petter way in which to bring to the Japa- 
nese people the enlightenment = on 
spiritual and moral values and education 
as we know it than through the offices 
of the International Christian Univer- 
sity. These are requisites in leading 
the Japanese toward the desired goal 
of a free and democratic form of gov- 
ernment. 


nese 


SECRETARY OF STATE ACHESON: 

I think this is an excellent project. 
Many prominent people in the 
United States and Canada are support- 
ing it. Such a university cannot fail to 
play an important part in Japan’s future 


and [ think the project deserves the 





AUGUSTA 
Military Academy 


Fort Defiance, Virginia 


One of America’s oldest and most dis- 
tinguished military schools, located in 
the heart of the beautiful Shenandoah 
Valley of Virginia. Prepares for all 
colleges, universities, and West Point 
and Annapolis. Grades 5-12. A War 
Department Honor R. O. T. C. School. 

Non-Denominational, but all Prot- 
estant cadets required to attend the 
Augusta Stone Church (Presbyterian), 
one of the nation’s oldest, each Sun- 
day. 

For information and catalog, write 
Colonel Chas. §. Roller, Jr., Principal, 


LOUISVILLE COURIER-JOURNAL: 
The political reforms worked by the 
allied occupation authorities are impres- 
sive, but they are not likely to take 
deep root unless by non-governmental 
action we help the Japanese to create 
a beneficial climate for Christian edu- 
cation and Christian concepts of be- 
havior. . . We laid upon Japan in war- 
time the deadliest result of Western effi- 
ciency. We have done our governmental 
best in peacetime to give her the best 
of Western political thought. That 
thought did not grow in a vacuum, and 
it will not exist in one. Now a Canadian- 
American foundation proposes to trans- 
plant the best of that tradition, in the 
educational sense, to Japan. 


Approve... 


interest and support of all of us in our 
own interest as well as in the interest 
of Japan. 

FORMER AMBASSADOR GREW: 
Because I firmly believe that the cause 
of progress and democracy in Japan 
must be based on fundamental Christian 
principles and ethics and, therefore, de- 
pends in large measure on the upbuild- 
ing and the maintenance of our Chris- 
tian schools and colleges, and that in 
turn the progress of these existing in- 
stitutions is dependent on the develop- 
ment of a strong and well-administered 
but non-sectarian university, I am per- 
sonally committed to the cause of the 
International Christian University. 





mp Write. 
Japan International Christian 
University Foundation 
44 East 23rd St., New York 10 
m Ask... 
What can I do to help? 


What can my chureh do? 


BELHAVEN 
COLLEGE 


For Women 








Meets— 
The Demands of Parents 
The Needs of Students 
Maintains— 
Christian Atmosphere 
Well-rounded Educational Pro- 
gram 
Moderate Expense 
Write: 
G. T. Gillespie, President, 
Jackson, Mississippi. 
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EDITORIAL 


Our Church and the ICU 

Many Southern Presbyterians are in- 
tensely interested in the success of the 
International Christian University in 
Japan. They are praying for it and look- 
ing for every good opportunity to ad- 
vance its cause. 

Our Board of World Missions, at its 
December meeting, took an action which 
spoke in terms of ‘‘the establishment of 
any strong Christian institution in Japan 
by the American people as a gesture of 
goodwill and sympathy (as) most worth- 
while’; and ‘‘we pray that this proposed 
university shall contribute to the ever- 
enlarging stream of Christian education 
in that country’; ‘‘the Board prays for 
all prosperity and good success to attend 
this specific task and for a stronger 
friendship between the two nations to be 
generated by this achievement.” (OUT- 
LOOK, Jan. 16.) 

It is not entirely clear, however, that 
the Board intended actually to approve 
the ICU. In any case, this resolution 
does not involve any participation by 
our denomination and thereby falls 
short of what many Southern Presby- 
terians earnestly desire. This may ex- 
plain why at least two presbyteries, after 


1’ 





this action, sent up their overtures, Nor- 
folk unanimously urging full member- 
ship in the venture and East Hanover 
asking the General Assembly ‘‘to in- 
struct the Board of World Missions to 
give further consideration to this move- 
ment with a view to a more active par- 
ticipation by our church.’”’ (OUTLOOK, 
Jan. 30.) 

Elsewhere in this issue the various 
objections which are raised ate discussed 
by Dr. MacLean. These, he points out, 
have been heard only from Southern 
Presbyterian sources. This is not quite 
accurate, for objections have been heard 
from one or two fundamentalist Pres- 
byterian groups and from the Christian 
Beacon. 

Elsewhere in the Christian world, we 
find enthusiastic support and approval 
from the old-line Protestant groups, in- 
cluding these: 

The Church of the Brethren, Congre- 
gational Christian, Disciples, Evangeli- 
cal and Reformed, Evangelical United 
Brethren, Methodist, National Baptist, 
Northern Baptist, Presbyterian USA, 
Reformed Church in America, United 
Church of Canada, United Lutheran, and 
the Protestant Episcopal—13 in all. It 
is interesting to note, also, that South- 
ern Baptists, though prohibited from 
official participation, are nevertheless 
represented by one of their number, a 
prominent Japanese leader among the 
trustees, and by two of their American 
missionaries on the University Council. 

Presbyterian participation in this 
great undertaking does not depend upon 
the contribution of any sum of money 
to the Foundation. Some of the denomi- 
nations represented on the Foundation 
have not yet made any financial contri- 
bution to it. 

Those who may fear that money 
might be channelled to this institution 
which is needed elsewhere do not begin 
to understand the vast possibilities of 
this enterprise to enlist the interestt and 
support of people who have never been 
concerned about foreign missions before 
and who have never given generously 
to it. This kind of effort can make mis- 
sions come alive to many people and can 
tie them in with an intelligent and prac- 
tical interest for the rest of their lives. 

Japanese leaders, both Christian and 
non-Christian, see great possibilities in 
this enterprise; General MacArthur and 
his officials heartily approve and give 
their strong support; the royal family, 
by contributions and personal interest, 
are giving unprecedented assistance to 
such a movement, and the rank-and-file 
of Japanese in a great campaign have 
expressed their eager anticipation. 

Informed persons in all types of Prot- 
estant churches agree that this institu- 
tion will do as much as any other one 
thing to provide the resources of Chris- 
tian leadership so greatly needed in 
Japan today if the Christian movement 
is to claim its present challenging op- 
portunity. 

Countless thousands of Southern 
Presbyterians, we believe, agree, and 
will lend their prayers, their service and 


“Welfare. 


their generous support to make this ef- 
fort a tremendous success. 


The Reorganization 





32. BOARD OF CHURCH EXTENSION 
Christian Relations 


This division was originally the As- 
sembly’s Committee on Moral and Social 
For about ten years it oper- 
ated without any staff, doing what could 
be done to call the church’s attention to 
areas where the gospel must be applied 
in the broader relationships of life. 
Then, in 1946, the committee became 
the Assembly’s Permanent Committee 
on Christian Relations and John H. 
Marion was called to direct its work. 
(Dr. Marion has recently announced his 
intention to accept the call of the Bon 
Air church, just outside Richmond, 
Va., as its pastor.) 

It is understood that Dr. Marion will 
continue to serve the present agency 
until next July 1. 

From its earliest years this agency, 
even when it operated without staff, has 
performed a highly significant work. 
Some day perhaps someone will publish 
the annual reports which it presented, 
showing the church’s growing awareness 
of the implications of the gospel and its 
increasing willingness to apply that 
gospel to all relationships. 

Now the work becomes that of a di- 
vision of the Board of Church Extension. 
It is no secret that several possible re- 
lationships of the agency were con- 
sidered. In some denominations this 
agency is a part of the Board of Educa- 
tion, in others it is separate from all 
others. Our ad interim committee, how- 
ever, after careful consideration of all 
possibilities, recommended its integra- 
tion into the work of the Church Ex- 
tension agency, seeing the ‘‘constituent 
divisions” of the Board as “naturally 
concerned with enforcing the principles 
which are of primary concern to the 
agency on Christian Relations.” 

There will be a Council on Christian 
Relations operating as a sub-committee 
of the Board, made up of “individuals 
with peculiar interest in and qualifica- 
tions for this type of service.’’ Three 
named to the new Board from the com- 
mittee are: Ernest Trice Thompson, 
Stuart R. Oglesby and George H. 
Wright. 

The Bridge, a four-page paper, is 
published by the division. 

Other denominations have provided 
such an agency for much longer than 
we have; most of them provide for 
it much more adequately so that suffi- 
cient research staff may be employed 
for important studies. A good many 
feel that our best work in this impor- 
tant area will not be done until we are 
to establish working committees on 
synod and presbytery levels where men, 
women and young people who see these 
tremendous issues can relate their pas- 
sion and their knowledge effectively. 

NEXT WEEK—Negro Work. 
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IMPERFECT MARRIAGES—V 


Esau and Judith 
By KENNETH J. FOREMAN 





—_—_— 


Genesis 26:34; 28:6-9; 36:2-3 


HE BIBLE abounds in examples of 

one sort of imperfect marriage: 

that between persons of different 
religions. Esau’s marriage to Judith 
was perhaps no better nor worse than 
the average of this kind. Since she is 
the first one of his wives to be named, 
we may consider as typical the case of 
that couple—without prejudice, of 
course, all parties being long since dead. 

The fact that Judith was a local girl 
no doubt had something to do with the 
marriage. It seems that Esau’s mother, 
who disliked him, rather thought this 
was the reason for the marriage, and 
so sent her favorite son, Jacob, just as 
far as possible from local girls, so that 
he might fall in love more suitably. 
It may be doubted whether Esau, even 
if urged, would have taken all the 
trouble of a trip to Haran to find a 
wife. Very possibly Judith and Esau, 
if they lived today, would be in the 
same high school (Esau does not strike 
you as a boy who would be ambitious 
for college); she might even go hunt- 
ing with him, and certainly they would 
be patrons of the same juke-box. Why 
not marry? -Esau would think. She 
was a nice neighbor; wouldn’t their mar- 
riage be a success? 

But it did not succeed, because of 
something that possibly did not occur 
to either of them. They had quite dif- 
ferent religions. True, Esau did not 
take his own religion very seriously; 
this was his basic defect. Whatever 
religion Judith had, it was different from 
his own, and being different it made 
her a seriously different type of person. 
All the terrible warnings uttered then 
and later against the Canaanite re- 
ligions, one of which was Judith’s, had 
their profound reasons. But Esau was 
not the sort of person to weigh such 
things. Marry he would, and did. 


ET IT BE REPEATED: an imper- 
fect marriage can be a real one. 
Esau was really married to Judith 

and faithful to her after his fashion. 
At any rate she was one of only three 
or so girls he married, which was as 
good a score as his grandfather’s. The 
marriage was real, as marriages went 
in those days; but even by those pre- 
Christian standards it was sadly imper- 
fect. 


We know of two definite bad effects 
of this marriage. One was that Esau 
was alienated from his family. His 
parents could not stand his wives. The 
fact that in the Hebrew records, which 
were kept by Jacob’s family, not Esau’s, 
the very names and families of Esau’s 
Wives are uncertain, may indicate that 
the cousins lived so far apart that the 
family tree became obscure. The other 
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bad effect was that to all intents and 
purposes the religion of his wives had 
more effect on Esau that his had on 
them. From all we hear of the 
Edomites, Esau’s descendants, in later 
generations, it is clear that the religion 
of Abraham, Isaac and Jacob had been 
replaced with the primitive and brutal 
religions native to the soil. Instead of 
Esau’s converting his wives, they seem 
to have converted him. It is ironic that 
Herod ‘‘the Great’ was an Edomite; 
thus Jesus in his very babyhood was 
almost murdered by one of Esau’s de- 
scendants. 


HE MORALS of this brief, unhappy 
tale are obvious. One is that 
propinquity is a great deceiver. 
True, it deceives only two people, but 
that is enough. No one, not even a 
silly one, intends to make an unsuit- 
able, unpleasant or unsuccessful mar- 
riage. But when the moon is right 
and youth is at the flood, nothing that 
makes a marriage unsuccessful is likely 
to occur to the mind of a young lover 
in the magic presence of the All-Desir- 
able One. What the neighbors can 
plainly see, what either family could 
easily tell them, of a score of sensible 
reasons for not getting married, the 
young couple simply cannot see, merely 
because they dance so well together. 
This does not add up to saying that 
the girl next door is bound to make a 
poor wife; but just living next door 
does not qualify her as The Girl. 
Another moral is that when two per- 
sons have really different religions they 
not only have a standing subject for 
quarrels—they could forget about it if 
this were all—but the differences in their 
religions make them basically different 
types of persons. When a Methodist 
marries a Baptist nothing worse than 
inconvenience may result, and it is fairly 
easy for either to go to the other’s 
church or for both to compromise by 
joining (say) the Presbyterian. But 
when their religions vary as widely as 
Catholic from Protestant, to say nothing 
of Christianity and some other religion 
altogether, the result of such a mar- 
riage may be nothing short of tragic. 
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The pair will have different scales of 
value, different modes of life. The more 
religious each one is in his or her own 
way, the harder they will find the mar- 
riage. 

Also, now as then, the worse will drag 
down the better, more often than the 
other way around. The very fact that 
Esau, who had the true religion, for- 
got about his faith when he married, 
shows how lightly that faith was held. 
As time goes on, the lower religion, 
like a parasite, drains the strength from 
the higher cne. The children of the 
marriage, if they have any faith at all, 
are likely to have some poor mixed- 
up religion not so good as that of either 
father or mother. 

An Esau will never make a Jacob, 
not even with the best of wives; but 
with Judith under his roof, he never 
has a chance. 


World Council Commission Urges 
Steps Leading to Weapon Control 


Geneva (RNS)—The Commission of 
the Churches on International Affairs 
has called on its constituent commis- 
sions in over 50 countries to take the 
initiative in pressing for steps leading 
to international control of the atomic 
and hydrogen bombs. 

A statement issued here by the Com- 
mission, a joint agency of the World 
Council of Churches and the Inter- 
national Missionary Council, urged the 
national commissions to convene im- 
mediately conferences of representative 
leaders for the purpose of securing ‘“‘in- 
ternational control of destructive forces 
and international cooperation for con- 
structive ends.’ 
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Our Church’s only School for Negroes 
As fares Stillmen, so fares our work with the Negro peo- 
ple Have you as a Southern Presbyterian and a loyal 
Christian ever done anything directly and personally for 
Stillman? Why not write Stillman in your will? Why 
not send your personal contribution, today? 

Address, Samuel Burney, Hay, President 

Box 483, Tuscaloosa, Alabama. 














THERE IS PRESTIGE IN A CENTRE 


DEGREE 
A fully accredited Liberal Arts college founded 
1819. Coordinate education. Two beautiful 


campuses. Joint classes. Presbyterian affilia- 
Send now for fully illustrated booklet to 


on L ; anes Walter A. Groves, President 
CENTRE COLLEGE OF KENTUCKY, Box 401-0, Danville, Kentucky 














QUEENS COLLEGE 


Fully accredited, liberal arts college 
for women. B. A. and B. S. degrees are 
offered with many fields of specializa- 
tion. Registrations now being received 
for 1950-51. 


HUNTER B. BLAKELY, President 
Charlotte, North Carolina, 














Liberal Arts, Coeducational, Presbyterian. Ac- 
credited by Association of American Univer- 
sities, Southern Association, National Associa- 
tion of Schools of Music, American Association 
of University Women, American Medical As- 
sociation, etc. Charges average $265 per se- 
mester for tuition, fees, room, board, and may 
be met in part by self-help. Address 
RALPH WALDO LLOYD, President 
Maryville, Tennessee 


Maryville 
College 


Founded 1819 








Centennial Year, 1949-50 
AUSTIN COLLEGE 


100th Consecutive Year 


Strong, progressive, fully accredited. 
four-year senior college. 
Christian Education. 
President. 


Co-educational, 
Serving the Church through 
Write for catalog. W. B. Guerrant. 

















WESTMINSTER COLLEGE 


Fulton, Missouri 


MARY BALDWIN 
COLLEGE 


STAUNTON, VIRGINIA 


A Presbyterian College for Men 
Christian. 


Nearly a century of proved ability to 
meet current needs and retain the 


Oldest Southern Presbyterian Col- values of a liberal education that is 


lege for Women Thoroughness in instruction 


Friendliness.on the campus 
For information write: 
FRANK B. LEWIS 


President 


Sound personal guidance 


Write for catalogue and information 
William W. Hall, Jr., Ph. D., Pres. 
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CHURCH NEWS 


Crowds Attend 2nd 
Bristol Mission 


Appalachia News Letter 

Bristol recently held its second an- 
nual preaching mission under the direc- 
tion of William E. Hudson, of Mas- 
sanetta Springs fame. Dr. Hudson an- 
nounced a total attendance at all serv- 
ices of 32,366 during the week. Speakers 
included J. C. Penney, Clovis Chappell, 
Raymond I. Lindquist, Charles L. King, 
G. Manford Gutzke. An innovation this 
year was the inclusion of a Negro minis- 
ter and educator among the speakers, 
President Richard I. McKinney, of 
Storer College at Harpers’ Ferry, 
W. Va. Dr. McKinney spoke to one of 
the largest and most appreciative au- 
diences of the week-long series. Mark 
A. Dawber, leading home _ missions 
figure, told the ministers of the area 
that ‘‘None of the things that divide 
us can save a single soul.” Again he 
said, “One of the purposes of the church 
is to disturb the comfortable and to 
comfort the disturbed. . Jesus was 
the great disturber of people, and if he 
were here today he would most surely 
be called before the Committee on Un- 
American Activities.” 





Hosiery Mill Takes Unusual 
Steps on Behalf of Employees 

One of the finest pieces of work in 
this area in Christian industrial rela- 
tions has been done by the Grey Hosiery 
Mill of Bristol under the leadership of 
Robert E. Kell, manager of the mill. 
In addition to adding a personal coun- 
selor to its staff, whose duty is to deal 
with the personai problems of the em- 
ployees, the company has built and 
equipped a spacious recreation building 
and grounds for the exclusive use of 
employees and their families. Since 
Bristol has few recreational facilities 
and no city parks, this provides chil- 
dren and adults with a place where 
leisure time may be spent in a clean 
and wholesome atmosphere. The idea 
of such a building, according to Mr. 
Kell, was born in the heart of Capt. 
James P. Grey, founder of the mill, 
who died in 1942. 


Miraculous Revival of Work 
Is Seen in Gate City Church 

Nine years ago the Presbyterian 
church at Gate City, Va., closed its 
doors and the presbytery, meanwhile, 
considered its dissolution because only 
five members were reported on the 
statistical blank. In the last few months, 
however, the church has been revived 
and has become a vital influence in the 
community. Last year, when James 
Mann, then at Union Seminary, was ap- 
proached by presbytery’s executive 
secretary, about work in this area, he 
said, ‘‘I want the hardest job you've 
got.”” He was given Gate City. Now, 
with Sunday morning and evening serv- 
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jes, a growing Sunday school, and a 
restored chapel work, the dilapidated 
church building has been repaired and 
repainted and the whole enterprise is 
moving steadily ahead. ‘‘One of the in- 
teresting phases of the work,’”’ Mr. Mann 
says, “is that the people who are at- 
tending our services are not being stolen 
from the other churches of the town, 
put are those who have not been at- 
tending church anywhere.” 


Barnhouse Says Church Has Too 
Many Members Who Don’t Belong 
“There are too many people in the 
church already who do not belong 
there,’ said Donald G. Barnhouse in a 
series of meetings at Marion, Va., re- 
cently. Consequently, Dr. Barnhouse 
said he never invited anyone to unite 
with the church. He spoke for a week 
to a packed house in the Royal Oak 
church, and later in the month to 
capacity crowds in Johnson City. 


Miscellany 

Out of a student body of 233, King 
College in Bristol has now enrolled: 
37 ministerial candidates, 18 who ex- 
pect to become directors of religious 
education, and three prospects for the 
mission field. . . Bristol’s ministerial 
association, whose membership has been 
restricted to ‘“‘white ordained ministers,”’ 
recently struck out the word ‘‘white”’ 
without a dissenting vote. . . . Central 
church, Bristol, has sold its present 
building to a business concern which 
will tear down the old church and erect 
off-street parking facilities on the old 
lot. A new church is under construc- 
tion in a residential section of the city. 

. .Construction of the new Fountain 
City church in Knoxville began with a 
groundbreaking ceremony in January. 
Estimated cost is $105,000. Wither- 
spoon Dunlap is the pastor and the 
membership has grown to 500. 


BEN L. ROSE. 
Bristol. 


*EDITORS’ NOTE—Mr. Rose has 
modestly omitted a note about the re- 
cent 75th anniversary celebration of 
Central church of which he is pastor. 
At this celebration Walter L. Lingle 
spoke on “The Roots, Origin and 


Progress of Presbyterianism’: Good- 
ridge A. Wilson on ‘‘Presbyterianism in 
Southwest Virginia,’ and Ben R. Lacy, 


Mr. Rose’s uncle, preached the anni- 
versary sermon. 











FLORA MACDONALD 
COLLEGE 


Red Springs, N. C. 
A rich educational experience 
in a 
Joyous Christian atmosphere 


Marshall Scott Woodson 
President 
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@ Under our Annuity Gift plan, hundreds of our 
checks go out every year to donors to Foreign 
Missions. 


Not once, in the more than fifty years this plan 
has been in operation, has an annuity payment 
failed to go out, on time and in the fixed amount, 
to an annuitant of our Board. 


Because of these payments, many men and wom- 
en have been able to put their money in a safe 
investment that has paid them or their loved ones 
a good income through life. 


And at the same time, the money they invested 
has been contributed finally to the spread of 
Christianity in distant lands. 


We think our Annuity Gift plan has many fea- 
tures that will interest you. May we send full 
details for your information? Just address a re- 
quest (without any obligation, of course) to 


CURRY B. HEARN, Treasurer 


BOARD OF WORLD MISSIONS 
PRESBYTERIAN CHURCH 
IN THE U. S. 


P. O. Box 330 Nashville 1, Tenn. 











An Old-New Idea 


HE CHRISTIAN UNIVERSITY to 

be established in Japan is no spur- 

of-the-moment enterprise. Two 
world wars ago a veteran Christian mis- 
sionary, D. B. Schneder, began to talk 
in earnest about a cooperative Christian 
university in that land. This was not 
entirely his idea for in 1889, Albertus 
Pieters, an earlier missionary, had out- 
lined such a hpoe. 

In 1901, Dr. J. C. C. Newton chal- 
lenged people in America with the need 
of highest level education in Japan in 
a Christian institution. 

Following the World Missionary Con- 
ference in 1910, actual plans were 
drawn up, but the world war intervened. 
In 1915, however, Dr. Schneder suc- 
ceeded in arousing widespread interest 
again and eighteen years later, a com- 
mittee of able men came nearer the ob- 
jective with their plans and in 1936 rep- 
resentative Christian leaders were ready 
to look at a definite proposal. 

Another war disrupted this plan but 
at its close the idea was found to be still 
alive and the first survey committee go- 
ing to Japan in 1945 found leaders still 
looking forward to it. A central com- 
mittee was appointed to continue plan- 
ning and this committee presented a re- 
port to the Educational Mission from 
America when it arrived in 1946. Tokyo 
Christian students united to make an 


VIRGINIA ART GLASS CO. 
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appeal to this group for help. The same 
year the United Church of Christ in 
Japan voted to cooperate. 

At the same time in America an al- 
most divinely-designed series of events 
had been taking place, beginning with 
the inspiration of Dr. John A. MacLean 
in Richmond, Va., for American Chris- 
tians to do something really noteworthy 
and distinctively Christian in relation to 
the Japanese people. No definite under- 
taking was in view until Dr. Ralph E. 
Diffendorfer, outstanding missions 
leader, proposed this project at a nota- 
ble meeting of the Federal Council of 
Churches in Columbus, Ohio. 

The inspiration and the idea were 
united. And now a long-felt need will 
be met, thanks to the earnest desire of 
American Christians to do something of 
fundamental importance in the mission- 
ary program in Japan. 

Representatives of more than a dozen 
Boards of Missions on the Foundation 
are agreed that this is the best expendi- 
ture of funds which could possibly be 
made for the Christian movement in 
Japan at the present time. 


Miss Binford, Long in Service of 
Committee, Dies in Richmond 


Miss Anna Branch Binford, for 25 
years a member of the staff of the Pres- 
byterian Committee of Publication, died 
at a Richmond, Va., nursing home Feb. 
28. Her service with the Committee 
was in the youth and as a 
writer of materials. 


Church Furnilire 


FOR EVERY NEED AND BUDGET 
Pulpit and communion sets, fonts and 
lecterns available for early delivery. 
Also chancel furniture, carvings, Bodi- 
form Pews, folding chairs and tables. 

Write Department 143 

AMERICAN SEATING COMPANY 
354 Nelson St., S.W. 2930 Canton St., 
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Broadway Plan Church Finance 


Build and Equip Now Under 





and continue to build as long as you 
can reach your possibilities. 

The method contemplates the issu- 
ance of 5 per cent semi-annual inter- 
est coupon bonds maturing serially 
over 13 years. 

They build and equip the church and 
at the same time constitute a safe, 
dependable investment for the mem- 
bers and others. 


Full information furnished on request. 
BROADWAY PLAN 


1408 Sterling Bldg., 
Houston, Texas. 
J. 8. Bracewell, Director. 











CAMPUS NEWS 





Canadian University Bars 
Formation of Atheist Club 


Kingston, Ont. (RNS)—A ban against 
the formation of an Atheist and Agnos- 
tic Club on the Queen’s University 
campus here has been issued by the 
principal and vice-chancellor, R. @¢. 
Wallace. Earlier, a small group of stu- 
dents met and announced the formation 
of such a club. 


“Queen’s University admits students 
of many religious faiths, Roman Catho- 
lic, Protestant of various church af- 
filiations, Jews and, no doubt, some of 
no religious affiliation at all,” said Dr. 
Wallace in his statement. “And 
Queen’s welcomes facilities and organi- 
zations for any students to follow their 
own religious faith. 


“But there is no room for any club 
sr organization which is anti-religidus, 
nor will any such organization have a 
place in Queen’s. The traditions and 
history of Queen’s are, in the best sense, 
in the religious atmosphere. They will 
continue in that atmosphere.” 

The same group of students assem- 
bled again after this statement was 
issued and decided to form a club but 
to drop the word atheist from the name. 
The group denied any anti-religious 
bias and said its purpose was to conduct 
a “critical study of the world’s living 
religions.”’ 





YOUNG PEOPLE TO CONDUCT 


ICU CAMPAIGN IN APRIL 


The young people of Canada and the 
United States will join forces in April 
to demonstrate their belief in the demo- 
cratic way of life, in Christianity as 
a guiding principle, and in the ideas 
of international brotherhood and. One 
World. During the week of April 16 
to 23 they will be called on to help 
forge a permanent link of friendship 
with the youth of Japan. 

Young people will be asked to cast 
their votes ‘‘for peace and goodwill.” 
The week will take on all the aspects 
of an election campaign, and “turn out 
the vote,” will be the watchword. 
Young people will sign rosters circu- 
lated in all communities, and will con- 
tribute to the ICU fund. Sunday, April 
23, the rosters and money will be dedi- 
eated in special community-wide serv- 
ices throughout America. The local 
rosters will be collected, assembled into 
one giant roll about June ist, and this 
scroll sent to Japan. The huge scroll 
will be displayed in hundreds of towns 
and cities, to show the young people 
of Japan how deeply their young Ameri- 
can friends are concerned about them. 

Details are available from Youth 
Campaign Director, Japan International 
Christian University Foundation, Inc., 
44 East 23rd St., New York 10, N. Y. 
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BIBLE STUDY 


The Church in Rome 


By ERNEST TRICE THOMPSON 
SUNDAY SCHOOL LESSON FOR MARCH 26 
Roman 1:1, 7-12; Acts 28: 14b-15, 30-31 


Paul had a definite purpose to win 
the Roman Empire for Christ. He 
planned to march across the Empire 
from east to west, planting churches in 
the strategic centers of every important 
province. When his third missionary 
journey was completed there was a line 
of churches, stretching through Pales- 
tine, Syria, Cilicia, Galatia, Asia, Mace- 
donia to Greece. 


I. Paul: “I Must See Rome” 


Italy was next in line, and the capital 
of Italy, the capital of the Empire, was 
Rome. Completing his labors in Ephe- 
sus, the capital of the Roman province 
of Asia, Paul purposed to revisit the 
churches which he had founded in Mac- 
edonia and Greece, and then to go on a 
special mission to Jerusalem. ‘‘After 
I have been there,’’ he said, ‘I must 
see Rome.”’ (Acts 19:21). A few 
months later, in Corinth, he wrote a 
letter to the church in Rome, prepar- 
ing them for his projected visit and 
setting forth his conception of the 
gospel of Christ. 

We study this week the opening par- 
agraphs of this great letter, including 
the salutation, a thanksgiving, and a 
prayer. 


The Salutation 


In Paul’s day all letters began with 
a salutation, which included a refer- 
ence to the writer and to the reader, 
and a greeting. Usually the salutation 
was purely conventional, like those with 
which our own letters are begun and 
ended. Paul, however, varied his salu- 
tation with the letter, making it fit 
either the occasion or the theme. The 
salutation attached to his letter to the 
Romans is one of the most elaborate 
of them all, revealing the importance 
of the communication which is to fol- 
low. 

1. The Writer. Paul begins by desig- 
nating himself as a bond-servant or 
slave of Christ. 


“The idea is much stronger than that 
of the word ‘servant’; it is rather that 
of one completely ‘enslaved’ or ‘subject’ 
to another, both with reference to his 
person and his possessions. In yield- 
ing his life to the Lord Christ as a be- 
liever and follower, the apostle had 
literally placed himself in life-long servi- 
tude to him. Henceforth, he regarded 
even his body as not his own, for he had 


been ‘bought with a price’ (I Cor. 
6:20). (R. P. Caudill in Broadman 
Comments) 


Paul reminds the Romans in the next 
place that he was called to be an apos- 
tle—called on the road to Damascus, 
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almost twenty-five years before. If any 
one objected that he was not one of the 
original Twelve, Paul’s rejoinder was 
that he was just as definitely commis- 
sioned by the Lord Jesus as were Peter, 
James and John. It should be borne 
in mind, however, that Paul “lays 
stress on this fact not with a view to 
personal aggrandizement but only with 
a view to commend his gospel with the 
weight which he knows that it de- 
serves.”’ He writes with apostolic au- 
thority, not for his own sake, but for 
the gospel’s sake. As an apostle or 
messenger of Christ Paul believed he 
had been separated, or as we would 
say, intrusted with a special message, 
hamely, the ‘‘gospel,’’ the gospel of God, 
as he calls it. He means that the 
gospel, the good news, or glad tidings, 
has its source or origin in God; it is 
not an invention of man, it is a revela- 
tion, heavenly, giorious, divine. To pro- 
claim this gospel is the one great end 
of his life. 

2. The Readers. Paul turns from the 
gospel and from his divine commission 
to preach the same to his readers—all 
in Rome, who bear the name of Christ 
and are, therefore, beloved of God. 
They, too, have been called of God, 
called to be Jesus Christ’s, called to 
be saints. The word ‘Saints,’ which 
is Paul’s favorite word for the Chris- 
tian community, describes those who 
have been set apart or consecrated to 
his service. All Christians are called 
to devote themselves to the service of 
Christ, to serve Christ in their particu: 
lar vocation, just as surely as Paul 
was called to be an apostle. We should 
be able to read the opening verse of 
this epistle and substitute our own name 
for that of Paul: ‘A—B—, a servant 
of Jesus Christ, called to be—what? 
A merchant, perhaps, or a doctor, or a 
lawyer, or a housewife and mother, or 
a clerk, or a laborer, or a Sunday school 
teacher—-separated from the world un- 
to the gospel of God. Can we read it 
thus? In all of his epistles Paul in- 
sists that if we are called to be Chris- 
tians, then we are called to be saints, 
i. e., set apart, dedicated to his serv- 
ice. And it is to such Christians, such 
Christians who are truly beloved of 
God, that Paul offers— 

3. The Greeting: ‘Grace to you and 
peace from God our Father and the 
Lord Jesus Christ.’”’ This is Paul’s most 
familiar salutation, a combination of 
the Greek and Hebrew salutations, filled 
with a new, distinctively Christian con- 
tent. Grace, which is the source of all 
Christian blessings, denotes the un- 


merited favor of God through Jesus 
Christ; “peace” is that inward harmony 
of the soul that only Christ can bring. 
No word was more often on Jesus’ lips, 
especially during the closing days of 
his life. ‘‘Peace I leave with you,” he 
said (Jn. 14:27), ‘““My peace [I give un- 
to you.” It is almost always included 
in Paul’s salutation to his fellow be- 
lievers. Why is it that Christians so 
often fail to be at peace with one an- 
other, or to have that inward peace 
which the world cannot give? 


The Thanksgiving 


In beginning his Epistles, Paul usu- 
ally follows the general custom of the 
day and adds to his formal salutation 
a thanksgiving and a prayer. In this 
epistle he thanks God for the faith of 
the Roman Church in Christ, a faith 
which is known and_ recognized, 
“throughout the whole world.” This 
is an obvious exaggeration, but its 
meaning is clear. As Paul travels 
through the Empire, word is constantly 
coming to him concerning the faith of 
the believers in Rome and concerning 
the wide influence they are exerting. It 
is a fact that the church at Rome from 
the very beginning enjoyed a unique 
fame among the churches of the Em- 
pire. Thus early does Paul bear wit- 
ness to its reputation. 


The Prayer 


Paul reminds his readers that he 
prays constantly for them just as he 
prays constantly for the Christian com- 
munities for which he is responsible 
as an apostle (cf. Phil. 1:3). But when 
he prays for the Roman Christians he 
adds a particular petition, ‘‘asking that 
somehow by God’s will I may now at 
last succeed in coming to you.” He 
had planned to come many times, but 
circumstances had always prevented. He 
hopes now that God will open the way. 

He gives three reasons for desiring 
to visit Rome: (1) “that I may im- 
part to you some spiritual gift to 
strengthen you, that is, that we may 
be mutually encouraged by each other’s 
faith.’”” Paul feels that he has some- 
thing to give to the church in Rome, 
and also something to learn. So it al- 
ways is between pastor and people, be- 
tween the teacher and the taught. Paul 
definitely disclaims being in a position 
in which all the giving must be on his 
side. “I hope I can be of some help 
to you,” he says; “I know you will 
be of real spiritual help to me.” ‘He 
realized,””’ says Erdman, ‘‘what every 
minister of Christ has found true, that 
in imparting spiritual gifts of comfort 
and guidance and hope one’s own soul is 
immeasurably enriched.” 

(2) That he might have some fruit 
of the gospel also in Rome (1:13). He 
really yearned to ‘‘have some fruit’ 
among these Roman Christians, to serve 
them and others through them, quite 
as much as among other Gentiles. 
Paul’s plan, as we have seen, was to 
win the Roman Empire for Christ. As 
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a Christian statesman he saw the tre- 
mendous strategic value of Rome. He 
desired to labor there to strengthen 
the cause of Christ, and then go on, as 
he indicates in Rom. 16:24 to Spain. 
It is possible for us today to have some 


fruit in every quarter of the globe 
through our gifts to the benevolent 
enterprises of the church. Why is it 


that the vision of Christians is so often 
limited? Is it because they are not 
instructed or not interested? 

(3) That he might thus help to pay 
his debt to mankind (14-15). “I am 
under obligation,’ says Paul, ‘‘both to 
Greeks and to barbarians, both to the 
wise and to the foolish.”’ reeks and 
barbarians were terms describing mem- 
bers of the civilized and uncivilized 
races; wise and foolish describe the 
two classes of society, the cultured and 
the uncultured. “By the ‘wise’ were 
meant those inner circles of the edu- 
cated and cultured who were familiar 
with the literature and philosophy of 
the day, in constrast with the great ‘un- 
thinking’ masses who because of their 
ignorance and lack of education would 
be despised by the cultured classes of 
the Roman world. Paul meant to affirm 
that he felt under a solemn obligation 
to give to men of all races and classes 
and degrees of culture that which had 
been committed to him as a sacred 
trust.”’ 

But why should Paul feel this debt 
or obligation to all mankind? Simply 
because of his great debt to 
Christ. We cannot avoid our obliga- 
tion to share the with others. 
The unnumbered millions whom we call 
“heathen” or ‘‘pagan’’ or ‘Christless’’ 
Why? Because 
the debt we owe to Christ can be paid 
only through them. To proclaim the 
gospel which God has entrusted to us 
is not a matter of sentiment or of 
choice; it is a moral obligation; it is 
a sacred duty. 


own 


gospel 


are our creditors, too. 


II. Luke: “So We Came to Rome” 


“I must see Rome,” so Luke records 
19:21. ‘“‘And so 
he adds in 28:14. 


To what does the ‘‘so”’ 


Paul’s words in Acts 
we came to Rome,” 
refer? To every- 
thing, presumably, that had intervened 
in the interval between these two state- 
ments. To Paul’s journey to Jerusalem, 
to the beating he incurred in the tem- 
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ple, to his arrest by the Roman tribune, 
to his escape from Jewish 
assassins, to his long imprisonment in 
Caesarea, to his shipwreck in the Med- 
iterranean, to his miraculous deliver- 
ance on the island of Malta. So Paul 
came to Rome, not as he had hoped and 
planned, free to come and go, but a 
prisoner in bonds. And so it often 
happens to us. Our fondest hopes and 
dreams are fulfilled, not just as we had 
planned, but as God has willed it. Man 
proposed. God disposes. 

Paul and his company disembarked 
at Puteoli, 155 miles south of Rome, 
the usual harbor for ships from the 
East carrying passengers or freight for 
the imperial city. Here they remained 
seven The delay was probably 
needed for Julius to report his arrival 
at Rome and to receive further orders 
from the capital, perhaps with regard 
to the disposal of the prisoners. The 
journey was then resumed by land. 

Twelve Puteoli, Paul 
celebrated Appian Way, 
broad and finely paved and lined with 
historic monuments, over which for 500 
years generals and armies 
had marched amid the plaudits of the 
people. They continued on this historic 
highway until they came to Rome, the 
capital of the Empire, on the banks 


narrow 


days. 


miles from 


reached the 


victorious 


of the Tiber, fifteen miles from its 
mouth. Although the Colisseum and 
other reminders today of Rome’s an- 


cient greatness did not then exist, the 
city was nevertheless the metropolis of 
the world, unrivaled for wealth and 
splendor. 

Luke does not mention the beauties 
along the way, however, or the great- 
As he thinks 
part of the trip after 

several years, there 
stands out only the kindness of Chris- 
tian friends—the brethren who enter- 
tained them at Puteoli, though they had 
never seen them before; the brethren 
Rome to meet them 
at the Forum of Appius, which was 43 
miles from the city; and the others who 
inet him at Three Taverns, ten miles 
from Rome. As Paul approached the 
greatest city of the world, not free to 
preach the gospel as he had hoped, but 
in chains, his heart sank. But as he 
met these 


ness of the imperial city. 
hack this 


the passage of 


over 


who came out of 


along the 
Was greatly encouraged. 


brethren way he 
That is not 
Paul was sensi- 
tive to human affection as most of us 
are; he depended on his friends, as most 
of us do; and the attitude of these Ro- 
man Christians cheered his heart. More 


hard to understand. 


than that, their coming showed that 
the letter he had written them from 
Corinth three years earlier had not 


fallen on deaf ears and that he would 
receive a ready welcome in their midst. 
So he thanked God and took courage. 

Julius marched his prisoners to the 
Caelian Hill and turned them over to 
the commander of the Foreign Camp. 
He gave such a good report of the apos- 
tle’s conduct and character that Paul 
was allowed to secure his own accomo- 


dations outside of the barracks, a very 
unusual privilege. This does not mean 
that Paul lived in a house all to him- 
self. ‘‘No one except the richest Ro- 
mans did that. Rome was a city of 
great tenements, flat buildings, ang 
apartment houses, in which the Romans 
had rooms or suites of rooms.’ ’(Good- 
speed. Paul). Paul had his own 
apartment in one of these “islands” ag 
they were called. A soldier guarded 
him constantly, but his friends were 
free to come and go, and visitors wera 
always welcome. 

Three days after he had arrived in 
the city, Paul sent for the leading men 
among the Jews and arranged for a 
time when he could speak to them more 
fully about Jesus. When they refused 
to hear him, he turned to the Gen- 
tiles, confident that they would listen. 
“And he lived there two whole years 
at his own expense. . preaching the 
kingdom of God and teaching about the 
Lord Jesus Christ quite openly and un- 
hindered.” That is all that Luke tells 
us about Paul’s stay at Rome, probably 
because he wrote his book before the 
trial was concluded. 

We know, however, that during this 
period Paul wrote four of his greatest 
letters (Ephesians, Philippians, Colos- 
sians, and Philemon). In his letter to 
the Philippians he wrote, “I want you 
to know, brethren, that what has hap- 
pened to me has really served to ad- 
vance the gospel.” (1:12) 

He goes on to explain that this is 
true because his bonds have enabled 
him to reach so many of the Roman 
soldiers for Christ. Paul’s guards were 
changed at regular intervals. He took 
advantage of every opportunity to 
speak to them about Jesus, and as a 
result the gospel began to. spread 
throughout the whole praetorian guard. 
In addition, some of the Christians who 
had been afraid to speak out openly 
were encouraged by his example, and 
has begun to speak ‘‘the word of God 
without fear.” (Phil. 1:12-14.) And 
s»” in spite of his bonds the church be- 
gan to grow in the heart of the Roman 
Empire. It is not certain whether 
Paul was released or not at the end 
of the two year period. Either then or a 
few years later he was beheaded as an 
enemy of the state. ‘“‘But the church 
310d’s seed had 
From it would grow a vine 
destined to creep out until, as we be- 
lieve, it will at last cover the earth.”’ 

“T must see Rome,” said Paul. ‘So 
we came to Rome,” writes Luke. So 
it always is. Man proposes. God dis- 
poses. But whatever happens we can 
always say with Paul: ‘‘What has hap- 
pened to me has served to advance the 
gospel,” and it ‘‘will turn out for my 
deliverance (i. e., for my salvation),”’ 
if only we can add with him, ‘For to 
me, to live is Christ.’”” (Phil. 1:12, 19, 
21.) 


had heen established. 
been sown. 


(Title and Scripture selections copy- 
righted by International Council of Re- 
ligious Education. ) 
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BOOK NOTES 


TIME TO SPARE. By Douglas V. 
Steere. Harper and Bros., New York. 
187 pp-, $2.00. 

In this small volume Dr. Steere does 
exactly what he sets out to do, namely, 
prepare ‘‘a practical manual for re- 
treats."’ The book serves primarily to 
show how a retreat can be planned and 
carried through to a most helpful con- 
clusion, but its reading will also stimu- 
late a desire to participate in such com- 
munion with God and fellowship with 
men as are herein described. 

Dr. Steere is pre-eminently qualified 
to guide Protestants in this field of re- 
ligious experience for he has first-hand 
acquaintance with all the major groups 
of Europe and America who have par- 
ticipated in such retreats, has made a 
study of similar practices among Catho- 
lics, and has had good success in plan- 
ning and conducting periods of with- 
drawal, and in conserving the fruits of 
these seasons of refreshment through 
the creation of cells and groups which 
give practical expression to the spirit- 
ual enthusiasm of the retreatants. 

BEN R. LACY, JR. 

Richmond, Va. 








CHRIST’S VICTORY AND OURS. By 
Frederick C. Grant Macmillan, New 
York. 88 pp., $2.00. 

Here is a worthwhile book for this 
Easter season. A book that centers 
about the Cross of Christ. Dr. Grant 
has caught in a most remarkable way 
the spirit of the New Testament church 
which saw in this tragic event pre- 
eminently the love of God. The book is 
full of hope, and makes a strong appeal 
for the immortality of the soul. 

After an introductory chapter, ‘““Why 
Did Jesus Die?’ the author discusses 
the Seven Last Words of Jesus, giv- 
ingfi a chapter to each, closing with a 
chapter on “The Gospel of the Resur- 
rection.” I repeat, it is a great little 
book for the Lenten season. 

J. M. WALKER. 

Montreat, N. C. 


PASTORAL LEADERSHIP. By An- 
drew W. Blackwood. Abingdon-Cokes- 
bury, Nashville and New York. 272 pp. 
$3.00. 

This is another book on the work of 
the minister; but it is more than another 
book. It covers the field in far more 
detail, answering questions many men 
have in their minds about being an ex- 
ecutive and an organizer. By the way, 
it is interestingly written, with much 
dry wit and apt illustrations. 

This book will help the young minis- 
ter just beginning his work. It will not 
only keep him from making many mis- 
takes, but in a positive way will show 
him how to be the best possible pastor. 

This book will serve as a real inspira- 
tion to the man who has been in the 
ministry for years. He will know bet- 
ter than others that you never can learn 
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enough. Many of us who have reached 
the watershed need to rethink our 
ministry. For example: The author has 
a chapter, “The First Year on the 
Field,’’ which was helpful to me as this 
is my first year on a new field, though 
I have had three other pastorates. 

This book should be read by laymen, 
especially church officers, and leaders of 
the Men of the Church, leaders of the 
Women of the Church, and the officers 
and teachers of the Sunday school. This 
would make you understand the work- 
ings of the church, and would give you 
a new insight into the manifold duties 
of a modern minister. Furthermore, 
the principles laid down here and the 
practical advice would be of assistance 
to you in your own business or profes- 
sion. 

I like this book because it deals with 
almost everything with which a minister 
is confronted in the operation of a 
church, and does so with the common- 
sense gained from research and years of 
experience. 

JULIAN LAKE. 

Winston-Salem, N. C. 


CHRISTIANITY AND CIVILIZATION. 
By Emil Brunner. Charles: Scribner’s 
Sons, New York. 147 pp. $2.50. 

Part II of the Gifford Lectures deal- 
ing with ‘‘Specific Problems,” Part I—- 
“Foundations,” having appeared in 
1948. These lectures are important as 
much because of the man who delivered 
them as because of their contents. 
There is little herein of the theology 
which has come to be associated with 
Brunner and much that can. be accepted 
by every thoughtful modern Christian 
who has brooded over the present state 
of the world. 

The author’s thesis is that Christian- 
ity is the only solution to the world’s 
problems and holds at least a chance 
to save civilization from destruction. On 
the basis of that thesis he analyzes the 
problems confronting civilization in the 
areas of technology, science, tradition, 
education, work, art, wealth, social cus- 
tom and law, and power. His analyses 
are thorough, comprehensive, concise, 
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incisive and fair. He has flashes of 
originality if not of brilliance. His judg- 
ments are balanced, sane, and sound. 

The chapter on ‘“‘Wealth”’ is a brilliant 
treatment of the illusions of state social- 
ism and a strong defense of a free eco- 
nomic society, such as, we may rightly 
claim, we already have in principle in 
the United States. All thoughtful 
Americans who are concerned about the 
trends towards state socialism in our 
country should read this chapter 
thoughtfully. The publishers are right 
in claiming that this is a book of major 
importance. 

ILION T. JONES. 
San Anselmo, Calif. 


HUMANISM AS A PHILSOPHY. By 
Corliss Lamont. Philosophical Library, 
New York. 368 pages. $3.75. 

For one seeking an introduction to 
the philosophy of humanism Professor 
Lamont’s volume is well worth reading. 
It is comprehensive, simply written, and 
expresses a point of view that is com- 
mon in sophisticated circles today. 

The book, called ‘‘a philosopher’s 
testament,” is actually a humanist’s con- 
fession of faith. It begins with a plea 
for philosophy’s reinstatement as the 
organizing discipline of unity, traces the 
history of humanist thought from the 
Greeks to the present, and argues that 
only a philosophy of which man is the 
center and this world is the end-all of 
existence can do justice to the facts of 
science and to the possibilities of man- 
kind. 

JAS. I. McCORD. 

Austin, Texas. 
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Give Young New 


Members 


A FAITH 
FOR 
YOUTH 


by J. J. Murray 

This wide-awake analysis of the Chris- 
tian faith will make an ideal gift for, 
your young people when they join the 
Church this Easter. It presents reasons 
for a creed, then interprets the beliefs 
of the Church, and tells how they are 
relevant to youth today. Order now 
for your group. 
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MINISTERIAL 
MENTION 


CHANGES 

W. R. Clarke of Scotland will become 
pastor of the Second church, Louisville, 
Ky., in April. Mr. Clarke, who recently 








Creek, Harper’s Chapel and Pisgah 
churches, near Selma, Ala. Before go- 
ing to the Selma churches he had served 
the Walton county group of churches 
in Florida Presbytery. 


Lucy Turnbull, daughter of Mrs. M. 
Ryerson Turnbull of the Assembly’s 
Training School staff, has become sec- 
retary of Trinity church, Montgomery, 





Presbyterian Junior College 


Standard two-year college courses 
leading to A. A. or A. S. degree. Pre- 
paratory courses for tenth, eleventh 
and twelfth grades. Business Admin 
istration. One and two year commer- 
cial courses. Flying, Athletics, 
Thorough Instruction. Personal At- 
tention. Summer School. 


Box B-8, Maxton, North Carolina 





visited America for the first time tocon- aja, 
fer with leaders of the Second church, 
has been pastor of King’s Park Parish, 
Glasgow. 











PEACE COLLEGE 


First and second-year college courses; two years of high schools. 
General, Commercial, Home Economics, Music. 
academic cihciency, spirtual sincerity. Cultural advantages. Modern equip- 
ment, beautiful campus. Glee Club, Sports. All courses accredited. Applica- 
tions for 1950-1951 session should be made now. For catalogue, write 

William C. Pressly, President, Raleigh, North Carolina. 


Fifty years of age, he was a 
wartime chaplain of a Highland regi- 
ment, serving in North Africa. He was 
captured by the Germans on the Island 
of Crete and spent three years in Nazi 
prison camps. 

J. C. Neville, Horse Shoe, N. C., will 
become pastor of the Andrews and 
Robbinsville, N. C., churches March 16. 

Walter H. Styles, Black Mountain, 
N. C., has accepted a call to the Walden- 
sian church, Valdese, N. C., effective 
March 8. 

W. W. Travis from Jonesboro, Ark., 
to 25 S. E. 36th St., Oklahoma City, 
Okla., Southminster church. 

James C,. Clark from Norfolk, Va., to 
819 Pocahontas Ave., Covington, Va. 

Hiram H. Van Cleve, formerly of the 
Calvary church, Wilkinsburg, Pa., has 
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Southwestern at Memphis 


Striving for the best in education and in 
spiritual values. 

An excellent investment for enduring and 
rewarding dividends, the enrichment of hu- 
man lives. 


Peyton N. Rhodes, President. 








“EDUCATION HAS ALWAYS YIELDED 
HER BEST FRUIT WHEN ASSOCIATED 
WITH RELIGION. TRAINED MIND RULES 
AMERICA.”’ 


begun his new work as pastor of the 
Weaver’s Union church, the Beidleman 
church, and the Weaver Pike chapel of 
Holston Presbytery, near Bristol, Tenn. 

Warner DuBose, recently shown here 
as temporarily changed from Johnson 
City, Tenn., to Point Clear, Ala., con- 
tinues in Johnson City, on account of 
a recent operation on Mrs. DuBose. 


—Woodrow Wilson. 


DAVIDSON COLLEGE 


Davidson, North Carolina 








HOME AGAIN 

James E. Bear, of the faculty of 
Union Seminary in Virginia, has re- 
turined hom after a four-months visit 
to the mission fields of Africa and 
Brazil. 


Hampden-Sydney College 


1776-1950 


In view of the number of applications 
received for session of 1950-51, those de- 
siring to enter at that time should apply 


DEATH 


William Earl Powell, 64, died Feb- 


ruary 9. He was pastor of the Valley immediately. 





EDGAR G. GAMMON, President 
Hampden-Sydney, Virginia. 








Davi ins College 
avis and Elkins Colleg 
Elkins, West Virginia 

A four-year college for men and 
women. 

Member of and accredited by North 
Central Association of Colleges and 
Secondary Schools. 

Emphasizes Christian Character 
and thorough scholarship. 

Personal interest in the individual 
student. 

Beautiful campus; bracing cli- 
mate; modern buildings; excellent 
equipment. 

A splendidly trained faculty of 
Christian men and women. 

A good place for an investment.. 


R, B. PURDUM, President 





AGNES SCOTT COLLEGE 


DECATUR, GEORGIA 


Its location in Greater Atlanta offers unusual opportunities for 
placement after graduation as well as specialized training while in 
college. Agnes Scott students may take journalism, business ad- 


ministration and other subjects at Emory University. 


For information and literature, address, 


President J. R. McCain, 


























